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€DITORIAL 


City Managers Come of Age 


age. City managers of the United States 

and Canada met in St. Louis last month 
for the twenty-first annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association to 
discuss the problems of their profession and 
of the cities which they serve. 
Out of the experience of the past 
plans were made to guide the 
future. We recalled that before 
the Great War our conference 
discussions centered largely on 
material things such as methods 
of pavement construction and 
the planning of public buildings. 
In the next stage of our growth, 
beginning about 1921, we turned 
our attention to the establish- 
ment of sound budgetary and 
accounting procedures, central- 
ized purchasing, and similar 
problems. With the depression, 
we applied our energies to the 
difficult task of emergency reduction of mu- 
nicipal expenditures. Now as we enter our 
next period of growth we are confronted with 
the problem of continuously providing those 
essential municipal services, the importance 
of which citizens are becoming increasingly 
aware, with revenues decreased by tax delin- 
quency or threatened by unwise legislation. 
Thus as city managers we are becoming more 
and more concerned with the welfare of our 
people; our present task, as Louis Brownlow 
has pointed out, is to relate materials and 
money more intimately to the daily life and 
well-being of the individual citizen. 

In 1914 there were only eight city man- 
agers in the United States, principally engi- 
neers without much public experience. Now 
three-fourths of our city managers have pre- 
viously held other public administrative posi- 
tions. There have been 217 promotions of city 
managers from one city to another and sev- 
enty-eight managers are serving in their sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh 
city. Nearly one in five of the city managers 
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now in active service has been in the pro- 
fession for ten years or more, and the average 
length of service for all managers is nearly six 
years. Approximately one-half of the city 
managers who left their positions in 1933 
were immediately appointed to federal, state, 
county, or city positions of an 
administrative nature. 

Thus on coming of age we 
find that we are achieving a 
definite professional status in 
public service, characterized by 
high standards of training, obli- 
gations, and ethics. Our organi- 
zation was born in 1914. Then, 
there was no journal of public 
administration in this country, 
no municipal year book, no code 
of ethics for city managers. 
There was then only one uni- 
versity offering graduate train- 
ing in municipal administration ; 
now there are at least five such 
universities and many more offering courses 
in public administration. 

As we city managers look to the future we 
see another period of growth in which greater 
recognition must be given to the need for a 
non-political personnel in all the branches of 
municipal service, on a career basis, trained 
in the tested techniques and procedures of 
management—an essential to the adequate 
functioning of our city governments as serv- 
ice agencies in complex urban life. We have 
contributed much to demonstrate the sound- 
ness of this principle. Having reached our ma- 
jority and without encroaching in the field of 
policy, we can do much in the future to aid 
in the development of public opinion to the 
end that all our cities may achieve that neces- 
sary goal. 


NM Mair 


PRESIDENT, THE INTERNATIONAL 
City MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Editorial Comment 


The St. Louis Conference 


HE city managers at their recent con- 

ference in St. Louis discussed a wide 
range of subjects bearing upon the adminis- 
tration of the present-day American city. 
The topics included federal-city relations, 
regulation and control of liquor, diversion of 
utility revenues to other funds, metropolitan 
areas, utility management, police and strikes, 
and a wide range of financial problems. 
These discussions on administrative prob- 
lems, however, did not prevent the managers 
from giving attention to the need for main- 
taining close contact with their public and 
other important professional matters. 

In contrast to the earlier annual confer- 
ences, one could clearly discern a distinct 
shift of emphasis from the technical aspects 
of management to the more human relation- 
ships. As one manager expressed it, “You 
can be the best sewer designer, the best city 
planner, the most accomplished budget ex- 
pert in the country, but unless your people 
like you, you have no more chance for success 
than a jack rabbit.” Another manager of 
long experience said, “If a manager is not 
happy in his position, then his chances for 
success are very remote.” 

A proposal that received wide press atten- 
tion was made by George D. Fairtrace of 
Fort Worth, Texas, in which he advocated 
publicity agents for large cities to handle 
relations between administrative offices and 
the public and to expedite the dissemination 
of news about various city activities. The 
managers have learned through bitter experi- 
ence during the last few years that a demo- 
cratic government is dependent upon an 
informed citizenry. Another proposal that 
is bound to receive more and more consider- 
ation in the future was one regarding a more 
stable tenure of office for city managers. It 
was suggested that after the expiration of 
a certain probationary period, a manager 
should be given a contract for a definite ten- 
ure of office. The intent is to terminate the 
present practice in some cities of removing 


the city manager following a change in the 
political character of the city council. 

C. C. Ludwig, a keen observer of the man- 
ager movement who has attended many pre- 
vious conferences, has set down in the leading 
article a running account of the deliberations 
at St. Louis. Some of the more important 
addresses also appear in this issue, and more 
will follow in the D-cember issue. 


*” * . 

Mobilizing the Cities 

ERTAIN trends are discernible from the 

recent meetings of seven state municipal 
leagues, brief accounts of which appear in 
this issue. Cities are demanding a larger 
share of state-collected taxes, the extension 
of home rule powers, the elimination of state 
taxes on city-owned utilities, and concerted 
opposition to tax limitation proposals. The 
state municipal leagues now found in some 
thirty states are seeking a sound solution of 
the cities’ problems. 


* * * 


Isms, Ists, and Crats 

HESE are days of isms, ists, and crats. 

The calamitists are predicting the down- 
fall of democracies because they say the peo- 
ple are tired of trying to govern themselves 
and will follow the pattern of some European 
countries by locating a big strong dictator 
to run their affairs for them. There is a 
grain of truth in the contention—many peo- 
ple have seen democracy fail so frequently 
that they are dissatisfied, and yet they are 
not tired of self-government so much as they 
are disgusted with the mysticism which the 
professional politician finds convenient to 
throw around governmental processes in or- 
der to make self-government inoperative. 
The people will not be forever fooled by such 
chicanery; indeed a reaction has already set 
in. As for local government—the one closest 
to them—they are demanding a less compli- 
cated structure, which is more than half the 
battle. 
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_ What City Managers Are Thinking 


By C. C. LUDWIG! 
Former City Manager, Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Nearly 100 city managers met in St. Louis last month for the twenty-first annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ Association. Mr. Ludwig, a reg- 
ular attendant at many of the recent conferences, here gives a “blow-by-blow” 
account of the verbal combats that raged from early morning to late at night. 


EPARTING somewhat from the strict 
role of administrators, the city man- 
agers in their twenty-first annual con- 
ference at St. Louis made forays into the field 
of municipal politics, public relations, and 
state and federal legislation. Beginning with 
the keynote address of former President Dyk- 
stra describing managers as molders of city 
life, including the suggestion of Mayor Hoan 
of Milwaukee that the merit spirit in city gov- 
ernment needs to be supported by well-organ- 
ized municipal good government parties, and 
ending with Louis Brownlow’s picture of “the 
city manager of tomorrow,” the managers 
were enjoined to occupy a larger rdle as pub- 
lic servants in their respective communities. 
The ninety-one managers and seventy-five 
others in attendance concentrated earnestly 
upon the many serious administrative and 
technical service problems which always fill 
the conference programs, but the emphasis 
this year was wider than ever before. Per- 
haps the depression with its emergency prob- 
lems and with its many threats against local 
government itself has had much to do in con- 
vincing managers that council-manager gov- 
ernment is not merely a piece of machinery 
running in a vacuum and turning out economy 
and efficiency but that it is a vital, flexible 
instrument of popular government, belonging 
to the people themselves and subject to the 
prejudices and frailties as well as the interest 
and high-mindedness of all citizens. 
C. A. Dykstra struck the keynote; the 
cities are here to stay, we can’t go back to 
the pre-machine age but must look forward 


1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ludwig, who was city 
manager of Albert Lea, Minnesota, for four years, 
is now field director of the American Municipal 
Association. He is a former vice-president of the 
International City Managers’ Association. 


toward large-scale planning with technology 
as a basis and human welfare as its objective; 
therefore, the city manager must possess this 
objective and must function as a planner as 
well as a technician. 

Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee, represent- 
ing a city government which has established 
the merit principle as a part of its tradition 
without the use of the council-manager form, 
readily admitted the advantages which most 
manager cities have in their charter machin- 
ery. He was surprised, however, that man- 
agers and supporters of manager government 
were not doing more to develop municipal 
good government parties as has been found 
so necessary in Milwaukee. In setting up such 
a party he counseled an appeal to those in- 
terests, particularly the working classes and 
consumers, whose economic position would 
be assisted by good government. All history 
is to be interpreted according to economics 
and if city administrators can discover the 
“nickel under the foot” they will know what 
reaction and support to expect from the dif- 
ferent classes of citizens. 

Louis Brownlow pictured the good city 
manager as a trained administrator, it is true, 
but one serving the whole community in all 
its political relationships regardless of the 
legalistic contacts which he may have with 
only one layer of government. In the days 
to come the manager must be not only a “city 
manager” but a wise, trained, community 
servant in whom the school, county, state, 
and even federal government will have con- 
fidence and from whom they can expect the 
utmost of co-operation. 


FEDERAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The relations of cities with the federal gov- 
ernment occupied a large place at St. Louis 
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as they did at Chicago and Cincinnati. Paul 
V. Betters of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation outlined the different aspects of the 
problem as a whole. On relief he deplored the 
present federal policy of playing poker with 
the various states because, in his opinion, it 
will result in plunging the cities into bank- 
ruptcy. With respect to relief administration, 
in the large cities at least, the established city 
welfare departments should be used without 
any participation by county government. 
With respect to federal public works the 
United States ought not to profiteer on in- 
terest rates charged to cities, and as for a 
permanent public works policy Mr. Betters 
advocated the financing of it through the 
mildly inflationary method of issuing federal 
currency in exchange for city bonds. This 
would eliminate the interest burden from fu- 
ture municipal loans for public works. Hous- 
ing must soon be considered a routine pro- 
gram of cities. It is possible to make Amer- 
ican cities decent places in which to live, al- 
though it must be realized that slum clear- 
ance and low-cost housing projects can never 
be carried entirely by rentals. There must be 
a public subsidy in one form or another. 

C. M. Bookman of Cincinnati outlined the 
relief problem stating that the greatest prob- 
lem exists in the field of security rather than 
in the field of subsistence. It is estimated 
there will be four and one-half to five million 
families on public relief this coming winter. 
The United States by exercising pressure of 
various kinds has succeeded in securing from 
state and local governments approximately 
$30,000,000 per month toward meeting the 
$130,000,000 per month bill for relief. Soon 
state and local governments will be out of 
this picture entirely. The average relief given 
is $23.70 per family per month, varying from 
a high of $40.00 in New York to a low of 
$6.00 in Kentucky. This is from one-fourth 
to one-sixth of a decent family budget. Any 
direct relief method is inadequate. What is 
needed is an opportunity to work. The pres- 
ent policy of “no one permitted to starve” 
is no longer ethically sound. We must give 
up temporizing legislation and tackle the per- 
manent problem of unemployment insurance 
on a federal basis. In the administration of 
the welfare problem there is needed a federal 
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welfare department to establish relief stand- 
ards for the country and supervise the admin- 
istration of relief in such a way as to make 
gieatest use of established local welfare de- 
partments. 

Federal public works was also subjected to 
some criticism in a communication from Ste- 
phen B. Story and comments by John N. Edy 
of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Story questioned 
whether we can “spend ourselves out of the 
depression” and if subsidies are necessary 
suggested subsidizing cities on the basis of 
current budget savings. At least PWA ap- 
proval should be given to those projects which 
reduce maintenance cost. On this point Mr. 
Edy questioned whether this policy would 
not encourage dangerous cutting of the essen- 
tial services for which local government ex- 
ists and it might prevent new services that 
the community desired to undertake. There 
seemed to be agreement on the criticism that 
wage rates should be adjusted to correspond 
to local conditions, that a single interest rate 
was undesirable, and that PWA projects 
should be expedited by consolidating and sim- 
plifying regulations. Mr. Edy suggested that 
the government place greater reliance upon 
cities’ engineering and auditing organizations 
after the same have been tested by the gov- 
ernment and judged worthy and competent. 
In such cases money can be paid to the cities 
in advance and construction work thereby 
speeded up. The 25 per cent share of federal 
road funds to cities should also be given 
directly to the cities rather than administered 
through the state highway departments. 

Walter H. Blucher of Detroit outlined the 
different forms of federal assistance to hous- 
ing: (1) PWA housing, that is, large-scale 
slum-clearance and housing projects to be 
built by the government and later turned over 
te state or local authorities for operation; in 
connection with these there is great need for 
thorough planning and zoning studies; other 
essential factors are low-cost money and a 
limitation on earnings so that the projects 
may be really available for low-income 
groups. (2) Subsistence homesteads, by 
which the government aims to provide suit- 
able buildings costing around $3,000 located 
on acre units for factory workers. (3) HOLC. 
(4) The federal housing administration, that 
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is, insurance of renovation and new building 
loans (someone called this “ballyhoo hous- 
ing’). (5) FERA assistance in building 
“minimal” housing for people on relief. What 
is mostly needed is a co-ordination of all of 
these types of housing, a complete replanning 
of cities rather than piecemeal 
housing, and the local adminis- 
tration of the housing projects 
after they are built. In the dis- 
cussion of housing the question 
was raised as to the segregation 
of races. It was agreed that in 
the South segregation will cer- 
tainly be accompanied by extra- 
legal means. In some northern 
communities also projects may 
possibly be “tagged” as for 
either white or colored. 

The interest aroused by the 
discussion of federal relation- 
ships induced the executive 
board to call for specific suggestions and pro- 
posals relating to relief, public works, and 
housing. These, as well as the points made at 
the conference, have been turned over to a 
special committee which has been empowered 
te consider them, formulate them into a brief 
program, and then communicate with the ap- 
propriate federal authorities, co-operating, if 
possible, with the other organizations of mu- 
nicipal officials interested in the same sub- 
jects. 


DIFFICULT ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Personal and psychological problems were 
included in the very interesting administra- 
tive problems which the managers discussed 
in three-minute talks the first day of the con- 
ference. To “live in peace and harmony with 
the city manager’’ was suggested as the most 
important administrative problem by James 
W. Parry of Birmingham, Michigan, who 
again filled the role of conference philosopher. 
Although not smart enough to unravel the al- 
phabet soup and get nourishment out of it, 
he had secured a measure of personal success 
in that he had avoided “too much profanity.” 
W. Morgan Works of Sherman, Texas, found 
his major problem to be his anxiety over get- 
ting results and the gradual transformation 
of himself from a supervisor overly interested 
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in departmental details into a general admin- 
istrator relying more and more upon capable 
and loyal heads of departments. F. M. Ste- 
phenson of Edmond, Oklahoma paid much 
attention during the past year to getting the 
people in his town “out of the dumps.” 
Many things were done to cheer 
up the people and to cater to 
the enforced leisure time of the 
unemployed including the build- 
ing up of the city’s park and 
recreational system. C. C. 
Holden of El Reno, Oklahoma, 
(“Hell Reno” to the preacher) 
paid particular attention to the 
unemployed groups in his civic 
relationships, thus transforming 
a possible spirit of unrest and 
dissension into civic interest and 
loyalty. 
DWIG Strange as it may seem, the 
most difficult problem to Earl 
Mallery of Alliance, Nebraska, was his lack 
of friction with an ideal council, although 
Mr. Mallery admitted some minor difficulties 
with respect to the city’s relation to the state 
relief problem. Perhaps Mr. Mallery himself 
deserves a large share of the credit for his 
council relations, he having once been a 
councilman and therefore is able to see his 
city’s problems through a legislator’s, as well 
as an administrator’s eyes. Health problems 
were the major difficulties in two cities, L. V. 
Bean of Paducah, Kentucky, having inherited 
a city health service in which undue retrench- 
ment in the past had to be undone, and 
Marshall Morton of Columbus, Georgia, hav- 
ing faced the problem of a complete survey 
and revamping of city hospital service. 

How to keep a police department honest 
was worrying C. L. Stine of Pampa, Texas. 
He had had three chiefs of police in three 
years. A special police problem, namely, the 
handling of the children of a city, both small 
children and the older gangs, was bothering 
R. L. J. Wagar of Sandusky, Ohio. 

To Clyde B. King of Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, the major problem of the year was the 
building up of fire defenses and regulating 
trucks on the highways through the city; 
and C. H. Bischoff of Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, Summer resort, was faced with the police, 
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traffic, water supply, and sanitary problems 
attendant upon a temporary population—the 
city grows from a winter population of 15,000 
to a permanent summer population of 120,- 
000 and a week-end population of 500,000. 

Federal relations were bothering R. L. 
Van Nocker of Albert Lea, Minnesota, where 
a complicated financial program for repaving 
was being untangled; Lowell W. Monroe of 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, where the fed- 
eral relief program could not be continued be- 
cause the city had used up all of its reserve 
for the purchase of necessary materials; and 
R. J. Whitney of Mamaroneck, New York, 
where 50 per cent federal aid was being 
sought for harbor development. The expe- 
rience of George L. Hackney of Asheville, 
North Carolina, in financing a bottle-neck 
street widening on a voluntary basis without 
tax funds was suggestive of what may some- 
times be done through citizen co-operation. 
The administration of the welfare department 
and the apparently one-sided point of view 
of social workers was a problem for Seth 
Burnley of Charlottesville, Virginia. 

To many of the managers finance was the 
major administrative problem, particularly 
the group in the Detroit area where excessive 
tax delinquencies were compelling a danger- 
ous reduction of city services. Budget cut- 
ting on this account, or on account of the 
arbitrary tax limitation laws, which are being 
adopted in various parts of the country, cre- 
ated a special problem for Carl H. Peterson 
of Muskegon, Michigan, E. M. Shafter of 
Royal Oak, Michigan, Jay F. Gibbs of Fern- 
dale, Michigan, and F. E. Schide of El Do- 
rado, Kansas. References to the tax limi- 
tation amendment in Michigan placed the re- 
sponsibility for it on real estate boards. It 
was suggested that cities and municipal 
leagues should fight the movement for tax 
limitation of this type and if these proposals 
cannot be defeated it would be necessary to 
encourage the states to take over some here- 
tofore local functions such as roads and 
schools. 

The predicament in which cities find them- 
selves on account of tax limitation amend- 
ments was well illustrated by the remarks of 
Kyle L. Bruce of Bluefield, West Virginia, 
who stated that the state tax limitation law 
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of West Virginia had reduced the revenues of 
many cities to as low as 20 per cent of their 
former level. Some cities had even opened 
jails, abandoned street lighting, and cut off 
other essential services. In Bluefield a close 
collection of delinquent taxes was giving some 
assistance but the situation in which cities 
found themselves was still very serious and 
concerted action was needed to meet the 
emergency. Being compelled to operate on 
reduced revenues was no problem at all to 
W. D. Toyne of Clarinda, Iowa. His only 
problem was how to “run the city without 
any money.” The change in state laws which 
has encouraged tax delinquency and the clos- 
ing of the banks added to Clarinda’s difficul- 
ties. Some relief was given by non-interest 
bearing Chamber of Commerce scrip. The 
converse of the problem of reduced property 
taxes, namely, the development of indirect 
sources of revenue was discussed by O. M. 
Mosier of Oklahoma City, who put on a 
special campaign of popularizing new license 
ordinances. A series of hearings and co-oper- 
ation with citizen committees assisted in this 
program. At the present time Oklahoma City 
has no tax levy for operating expenses. 


SMALL City Group DISCUSSIONS 


The discussion revealed a great variety of 
local and state practices with respect to rev- 
enue, regulation, and control of liquor. No 
consensus of opinion was reached. In con- 
sidering service charges for sewer service 
and garbage collection the opinion of the 
group was that both were justified as exped- 
ients if the general city revenues were arbi- 
trarily limited. Sewer rentals can be on a flat 
basis or related to the quantity of water con- 
sumed. Garbage collection charges sometimes 
discourage the use of the city service if it is 
on a voluntary basis. An understudy to the 
city manager was admitted to be theoretically 
desirable but cities under 10,000 population 
were regarded as too small to use apprentices 
or understudies. Sick leave in the small cit- 
ies, it appeared, was not handled on a formal 
basis but sick leave with pay even for ex- 
tended periods was the common practice. The 
discussion of the relation of the small city to 
the county and the state revealed that some 
had good relations and others involved fric- 
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tion. Making full use of municipal leagues 
was suggested as the best means of reaching 
the state government, particularly on legisla- 
tive matters. 

Police and fire departments prove to be the 
most difficult departments for the small city 
managers, the police departments because of 
law enforcement and close contacts with the 
public and the fire departments because so 
many of them are on a volunteer basis and 
traditionally independent of the rest of city 
government. There are two sides to the ques- 
tion whether excess revenues from utilities 
should be diverted to other funds. There was 
agreement that transfers were justified at 
least to take the place of the taxes which 
would be required under private ownership, 
but beyond this it was pointed out that high 
rates and excessive transfers would have the 
effect of relieving real estate of its proper con- 
tribution to government. High rates are in 
effect a sales tax which hit the little fellow 
and relieve the big fellow. Harold H. Ever- 
ett of Mansfield, Massachusetts, declared 
that his utility funds are not diverted but are 
placed into a sinking fund and reserved for 
the replacement of utility equipment and 
plant. 


Mepium City Group Discussions 


Cost accounting was declared to be a val- 
uable adjunct for a city manager even in 
small cities. It would not only permit inter- 
city comparisons to be made but, more im- 
portant, would provide tools for making in- 
ternal studies so that the various public 
works and other operations could be analyzed 
and waste eliminated. With such a system 
complaints could be more easily answered 
and the presentation of a city’s budget facil- 
itated. 

As in the larger cities so in the smaller 
cities, the managers practice many methods 
of selling their government to their citizens. 
Birmingham, Michigan, uses citizen commit- 
tees and on policy questions the council ap- 
points special committees. Wilder M. Rich 
of Hackensack, New Jersey, thought it best 
to keep away from advisory committees, but 
on the other hand to get representatives of 
city groups to attend council meetings al- 
though he admitted that after attendance for 
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five or six months they would get tired and 
stay away. Roy S. Braden of Arlington 
County, Virginia, cited his experience in 
which a large advisory committee on revising 
street names was used to participate in doing 
the job and especially in selling it to the 
people. 

W. Morgan Works of Sherman, Texas, is 
overrun with committees, his charter provid- 
ing for a multitude including administrative 
committees. In his opinion the best contact 
with the public is through city employees. 
C. L. Stine of Pampa, Texas, arranges for 
his department heads to visit all school clas- 
ses. Clyde B. King of Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, turns the government over to the school 
children for one day each year. John H. 
Ames of Ames, Iowa, invites the civic classes 
of the schools to visit the city plants and 
offices. This has the desirable effect of stim- 
ulating through the children the interest of 
the parents. 

City bulletins are issued in a few cases. 
Peter Walraven, city manager, and Council- 
man Jacobowski were proud of the practice 
in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, of issuing a 
“Civic Searchlight” bulletin. This is a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin issued periodically, using 
pictures and graphs, mailed out under second- 
class permit and costing approximately $25 
per issue. The reason for developing it was 
that the newspapers always emasculated ar- 
ticles prepared for them. Hackensack, New 
Jersey, published a city bulletin for $100 per 
month for three months and then discontin- 
ued it for economy reasons. C. Q. Wright of 
Albany, Georgia, expressed the general feel- 
ing of the group that in most cases it is ad- 
visable to take the newspapers into full con- 
fidence even in connection with important 
negotiations. “Our confidence was never 
abused.” 

“The surest way to stimulate public in- 
terest in city affairs,” said R. L. J. Wagar of 
Sandusky, Ohio, “is an occasional scrap 
among the council members.”’ 

Many expedients were reported for encour- 
aging the collection of taxes including various 
installment plans. Advance installment or 
savings plans were reported for Pampa, Tex- 
as; Stratford, Connecticut; Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan; and Benton Harbor, 
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Michigan. In the Benton Harbor plan 3 per 
cent interest is paid on accumulated savings. 
It is used particularly by the small taxpayers 
and is growing in favor each year. Tyler, 
Texas was using a special tax collector. All 
the members of the group agreed that penalty 
and interest moratoriums were iniquitous, 
that they retard collections, and virtually put 
a premium on the man who stays delinquent. 

The maintenance of high standards in po- 
lice departments requires a strict observance 
of the merit system, which means appoint- 
ment on the basis of qualification, the absence 
of politics in promotions, dismissals and sus- 
pensions, and the maintenance of department 
morale by good working conditions and ade- 
quate salaries. 


LarceE City Group Discussions 


The managers of large cities, under the 
leadership of Roger M. Evans of Dubuque, 
estimated the NRA codes had increased the 
prices of city purchases 20 per cent; the lack 
of competition in bidding was an encourage- 
ment to political favoritism in purchasing; 
nevertheless managers should loyally “play 
the game,” although using every legitimate 
means to get the price-fixing features elimi- 
nated from the federal NRA policy; mutual 
insurance was suggested as a means of reduc- 
ing costs. 

Federal highway projects in cities should 
require local consent since, under state high- 
way department supervision, their location is 
sometimes determined without reference to 
established city plans. 

While police and fire departments might 
expand their activities in times of emergen- 
cies, the managers felt it was not practicable 
to correlate these two forces because of differ- 
ence in type of work and qualifications re- 
quired. 

In discussing the problems of metropolitan 
areas, emphasis was placed on the increased 
absolute and per capita costs that come with 
expansion of regional activities. CWA and 
the relief problem, as usual, came in for the 
biggest share of the discussion. 

Cincinnati’s Department of Economic Se- 
curity, financed from both public and private 
funds, with its research, vocational training 
(and rehabilitation) , and employment agency 
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divisions, was described as a farsighted effort 
for a joint attack by labor, employers, and 
the public on the most important of all prob- 
lems—jobs for the citizens. 


MAINTAINING ContTAcT WITH PUBLIC 


The usual practice of managers in meeting 
the public during office hours was well set 
forth in the discussion led by I. C. Brower 
of New Rochelle, New York. A particular 
period each day is set aside for meeting the 
public, appointments are usually made for 
any time but in very few cases do the man- 
agers follow a closed door policy except for 
those occasions when the manager is engaged 
in conferences with his council or department 
heads, or is engaged in the preparation of 
a budget. This interview rule was recom- 
mended: ‘Make as few promises as possible 
but be sure to keep all those you make.” It 
was agreed that personal contacts with indi- 
vidual citizens constitute the best kind of 
publicity for the manager and the city gov- 
ernment. K. L. Brode of Newton, Kansas, 
felt it was his personal obligation to listen to 
the complaint of any citizen at any hour dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours of the day. 

Most managers have a routine for handling 
complaints, some providing a special com- 
plaint officer who reports to the manager and 
makes sure that the complaint is investigated, 
taken care of, and the citizen advised of its 
disposition. To the question, should com- 
plaints be received only from taxpayers, the 
answer was given that the city departments 
should do all they can to prevent complaints 
but that complaints from all sources should 
be welcome. All complaints are favors and 
are the most important things that come into 
the office. 

The discussion on newspaper publicity, led 
by George D. Fairtrace of Fort Worth, Texas, 
developed many interesting suggestions. 
There is usually no trouble in getting any- 
thing into the papers. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that there should not be too many 
articles prepared. What appeals to the people 
is not what has happened but what is going 
to be done. Department heads should be 
permitted to give out routine fact informa- 
tion. Releases involving policy questions, 
particularly controversial policy, should come 
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to the manager, or in the case of the larger 
cities perhaps a special publicity director. 
Managers will protect themselves from the 
charge of favoritism if they have a definite 
time each day for the release of stories. 
Stories should be written in advance. If not, 
the manager should have a press conference 
at which all reporters are invited to be 
present. 

As usual the managers reported little in- 
terest by the citizens in budget hearings. 
However, managers should continue to solicit 
attendance at the budget hearings both by 
newspaper notices and if necessary by large 
newspaper advertisements. Two specific sug- 
gestions of value were, first, to get particu- 
larly well acquainted with the chronic kickers 
and to give them special attention in the way 
of conferences, information, releases, etc.; 
and second, to issue special budget hearing 
invitations to leading citizens. L. P. Cook- 
ingham of Plymouth, Michigan, stressed the 
importance of talks and charts, emphasizing 
the value of a breakdown of the tax bill into 
the cost per week for each municipal func- 
tion. “The budget hearing,” said R. J. Whit- 
ney of Mamaroneck, New York, “is just a 
chance for the opponents of city-manager 
government to make objections. They par- 
ticularly pick on the manager’s salary and 
engineering department, but fortunately the 
friends of the new government are also pres- 
ent and the critics are outnumbered.” 

Special exhibits and open houses were also 
reported to be helpful in maintaining public 
contacts. Pictures should be taken of con- 
struction jobs before and after. Showing 
these on the walls of the city offices particu- 
larly in the offices which the public frequent 
will visualize city improvements and services 
better than reports can. The informal round- 
table discussion type of council meeting, 
which the Kalamazoo council uses, is an en- 
couragement to citizen participation in the 
government and elicits confidence. In that 
city the charter requires all department heads 
to be present at council meetings although 
this is an unusual requirement among man- 
ager cities. 

The usual type of annual municipal report 
needs popular interpretation in the opinion 
of Donald S. Sammis of Stratford, Connecti- 
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cut. A popular interpretation of the audit, 
good pictures, and a directory of city serv- 
ices are valuable parts of a municipal report. 
T. M. Wardwell of Rhinelander, Wisconsin, 
thought the best way to get out an annual 
report was to publish it in installments in 
the newspapers. Municipal reports are not 
always read but they have a good psycho- 
logical effect showing that the government is 
business-like and has nothing to hide. E. J. 
Donnelly of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, made 
the interesting point that the opponents of 
city-manager government are almost always 
against the city’s printing an annual report 
while the friends of the government are for 
it. Whether this means that the annual re- 
ports are always propaganda efforts or that 
the opponents of manager government are 
not in favor of the enlightenment of citizens 
on the city’s affairs was not discussed. 

C. A. Carran of East Cleveland, Ohio, has 
poor newspaper publicity because of his sub- 
urban situation. However, five hundred an- 
nual reports are sent to a selected list includ- 
ing the teachers in the schools. A four-page 
digest of this report is mailed to all of the 
citizens including return postcards which 
may be used for the expression of criticisms, 
all of which are investigated and answered. 
It was agreed in the larger cities that the 
smaller, popularly written current leaflets are 
better than the bulky annual reports al- 
though the latter are necessary for a selected 
list of citizens and for a permanent record. 

H. G. Crow of St. Joseph, Michigan, ad- 
mitted that the audit and the complete an- 
nual report are necessary for “future record” 


-but insisted the public prefers to have its 


news about city government through regular 
channels, that is, the newspapers. He was 
doubtful about the value of leaflets inclosed 
with utility bills because of the habitual pub- 
lic reaction to advertising matter. If leaflets 
are used precede their distribution with a 
newspaper announcement or summary. An- 
other good method of distribution of leaflets 
is through the service clubs. 

The managers were not by any means 
unanimous in discussing their contacts with 
city groups. O. M. Mosier of Oklahoma City 
encourages his department heads to be active 
in city and service clubs. They and he make 
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speeches before the clubs and present the 
challenge of government as contrasted with 
many of the hobbies on which club members 
spend their funds. The clubs are appealed 
to, to back up the city ordinances. It is im- 
portant that all clubs and not just a few be 
included in this publicity program. City em- 
ployees should not be permitted to engage in 
“financial drives.” 

To join or not to join—this controversial 
question was answered affirmatively in a 
challenging talk by Bill N. Taylor of Long- 
view, Texas. He said, “The difference be- 
tween success and failure in a city manager 
career is to know how to meet and deal with 
the human beings that make up your con- 
stituency.” Every manager, in Mr. Taylor’s 
opinion, should belong to and be active in 
his local chamber of commerce, his com- 
munity chest, his church, some service club, 
the country club if he can afford it, and (with 
his wife) the local P.T.A. The co-operation 
of the latter is most important as the P.T.A. 
group can “make you or break you.” C. A. 
Harrell of Binghamton, New York, agreed 
that clubs were the bést method of public 
contacts particularly if the club members are 
given an opportunity to get behind the scenes 
of city government, but he did not believe 
it advisable to belong to any except possibly 
the church and country club. Wilder M. Rich 
of Hackensack, New Jersey, also supported 
the more orthodox view that a manager 
should be very hesitant about joining or- 
ganizations. 

The radio is not extensively used for city 
publicity. In Berkeley, California, it was 
used on occasions, such as fire prevention 
week. Interesting adaptations were Okla- 
homa City’s “Leo Club,” put on by the park 
and zoo superintendent, and Kalamazoo’s 
“Children’s Safety Club,” through which the 
children themselves put on a_ broadcast. 
When the children broadcast, the old folks 
listen in. 

Motion pictures also may be a desirable 
means of reaching the public. H. L. Wool- 
hiser of Winnetka, Illinois, illustrated his 
discussion by presenting four reels of scenes 
from his own city services. In preparing 
motion pictures Mr. Woolhiser counseled 
having a minimum of statistics, emphasizing 
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services rather than persons, using no propa- 
ganda, injecting lots of humor, keeping titles 
simple and short, and including as many 
people as possible, particularly children, in 
the pictures. 


Utitiry MANAGEMENT 


“Excluding the controversial subject of 
municipal ownership,” said L. G. Whitney of 
Piqua, Ohio, leader of the discussion on 
utility management, “is like eliminating bet- 
ting in a horse race.”” Nevertheless an inter- 
esting exchange of experiences showed how 
great a variety of policies is followed with 
respect to rates, costs, free service, account- 
ing, delinquent accounts, and transfers of 
surplus funds. The Colorado Springs set-up 
was outlined in detail by E. L. Mosley. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


“Finances are always a problem and finan- 
cial planning is the greatest need of any city 
manager,” said C. W. Ham of the American 
Municipal Association. In the year 1934 the 
most troublesome financial problems _in- 
cluded the many emergency laws of both 
state and federal governments, the grants 
and loans from the federal government, the 
prospect of a continuing large relief load, the 
problem of overlapping budgets and tax 
levies, tax delinquencies, the need for re- 
funding bonds, the orgy of tax limitations 
sweeping over the country, and the critical 
need for securing other revenues than the 
property tax. Trenchant comments on these 
problems included, (1) the search for new 
revenues is seriously involved with the ques- 
tion of public morals, and (2) the tax limi- 
tation movement is a most serious threat 
against the stability and existence of mu- 
nicipal government. 

Serious consideration should be given, in 
Mr. Ham’s opinion, to the possibility of the 
cities’ organizing co-operative machinery, 
possibly through the leagues of municipali- 
ties, to serve them for central purchasing, 
for debt adjustment service, and for insur- 
ance protection. A central municipal credit 
bank also deserves study. The main question, 
however, is not to write the prescription but 
how to get the prescription filled. This is a 


political problem needing political remedies. 
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Should city managers be organizers of mu- 
nicipal political parties or lobbyists for legis- 
lative programs which will aid cities in their 
distress? 

The discussion of finance problems cen- 
tered around insurance, tax limitations, and 
co-operation in the legislative programs of 
leagues of municipalities. Hollis R. Thomp- 
son of Berkeley, California, supported the 
thesis that city managers should be active in 
their state leagues believing that other offi- 
cials, as well as mayors and councilmen, have 
a vital place in the league machinery. 
Howard P. Jones of the National Municipal 
League pointed out that the political aspects 
of the policy questions before city councils 
and state legislatures limit the results that 
can be secured by officeholders. What is 
most needed are intelligent and live organi- 
zations of citizens who can come to the sup- 
port of good government both on the local 
and state front. The “Citizens’ Council” 
movement is therefore one important way of 
getting the cities’ financial problems solved. 


THE POLICE AND STRIKES 


Serious questions of public policy and ad- 
ministration were involved in the discussion 
of police and strikes. Many managers had 
personally experienced strike situations and 
some had used ingenious devices and expedi- 
ents in maintaining law and order and pro- 
tecting civil rights and property. L. V. Bean 
of Paducah, Kentucky, worked out with the 
strikers a written agreement as to procedure. 
His police department informed the strikers 
as to their rights and saw that these were 
protected as well as the rights of the factory 
owners and the employees who remained at 
work. Harold H. Everett of Mansfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, when it was seen that the streets 
adjacent to the mill could not be kept open 
conveniently, found it necessary to install 
some hydrants therein. E. M. Knox of High 
Point, North Carolina, was enabled to jail 
a flying squadron after they had trespassed 
upon the factory property and found them- 
selves locked behind the factory walls. V. J. 
Hultquist of Alcoa, Tennessee, had to or- 
ganize a vigilante group but insisted upon no 
arms and no expression of sympathy with 
either side of the strike. This vigilante or- 
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ganization was supplemented by an emer- 
gency squad of experienced and armed 
policemen. 

Donald C. Stone, leading the discussion, 
suggested that city police forces must be im- 
partial in connection with the enforcement 
of the laws of the city and state and should 
not attempt to settle the disputes one way 
or the other. He suggested that we must 
develop a careful technique for handling all 
public disorders including industrial dispute 
situations. In this connection he suggested 
that inexperienced citizens should be kept 
out of the situation; sheriffs and deputies 
are usually weak and unreliable; a state 
police can be of great assistance since it is 
usually well trained (and certainly labor 
gets a better deal from state police than from 
special deputies); and the state military 
forces should be used only in an extreme 
emergency. The city police should be in- 
structed as to the civil rights of all citizens 
and should be trained in the special tech- 
nique for handling mobs including the use of 
horses and equipment other than firearms. 

Louis Brownlow expressed the point of 
view that in case of an industrial dispute the 
police should act as umpires, not as arbi- 
trators, and if possible their actions should 
not be designed to affect the strike one way 
or the other. They should try by persuasion 
to get both parties not to stand on their ex- 
treme legal rights. The spirit of a democracy 
is compromise and city officials should offer 
their services in trying to break down the 
dogmatism on both sides. The police policy 
should be so impartial that an atmosphere 
conducive to compromise will be furthered. 


Forcep BupGET REDUCTIONS 


Budget hearings these last few years have 
shown how utterly lacking is the public com- 
prehension of, and interest in, a decent mini- 
mum standard of city service. Individuals 
and groups often appear at different times 
to take inconsistent positions, often advocat- 
ing expenditures without thought of revenues 
and again favoring tax slashing on an arbi- 
trary basis. These factors were cited by John 
N. Edy of Dallas, discussion leader, as mak. 
ing extremely difficult the position of the city 
manager in recommending a budget. Appar- 
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ently all agreed on the proposition that the 
manager should recommend to the council 
a well-balanced but minimum budget which 
would maintain the essential city services and 
preserve the morale of the personnel, includ- 
ing a supplementary discussion of alternative 
programs which the council might have to 
consider if city revenues were not adequate. 
It was pointed out that the decision to impair 
services and morale must be the council’s 
decision although H. J. Graeser of Marshall, 
Texas, pointed out that all responsibility 
would probably be loaded on the city man- 
ager regardless. 

Donald S. Sammis of Stratford, Connecti- 
cut and J. W. Parry of Birmingham, Mich- 
igan deplored arbitrary percentage cuts 
which threw the budget back into the man- 
ager’s lap without any decision as to what 
services should be reduced. Councils that do 
this are unfair although it was agreed that 
managers should do the best they can to 
operate adopted budgets no matter how they 
are emasculated. Assuming that most budgets 
have been cut below the desirable point, Mr. 
Edy contended that the managers in their 
recommendations to councils should fight 
their way back to decent service standards 
as soon as possible, including the restoration 
of salary cuts which has so much to do with 
the maintenance of morale and honesty, par- 
ticularly in police departments. 

C. A. Carran of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
pointed out that a special effort might be 
made to get representatives of the disinter- 
ested civic organizations to attend budget 
hearings so that the city council would not 
be subjected to the one-sided hammering of 
the chronic kickers and opponents of the 
government who usually attend the meet- 
ings and budget hearings. Although the re- 
sponsibility for forced budget reductions 
should be placed on the council where it be- 
longs, H. J. Graeser of Marshall, Texas, be- 
lieves that the manager has a duty as an 
interpreter of public opinion and should not 
recommend a budget which he knows the 
public will not support. 

The city manager’s role in considering new 
excursions in public policy is “ticklish busi- 
ness.” The traditional separation of policy 
determination by the council and adminis- 
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tration by the manager does not satisfactorily 
provide a definition of how a manager should 
act when he is called on to advise the council 
(with respect to the financial or other needs 
of the city as the charters usually provide). 
QO. E. Carr expressed the orthodox view that 
the manager’s duty is to gather such data as 
may be of importance to the council in 
selecting alternative policies; he should never 
go before the people as an advocate of cer- 
tain policies, either before or after deter- 
mination by council. 

I. C. Brower of New Rochelle, New York, 
vigorously seconded this view, adding this 
trenchant statement, “The city manager 
should never move in the vanguard nor blaze 
new trails into tangled and complex jungles. 
When he plays the rdle of a Spartacus among 
men, he is treading upon grounds peculiarly 
and properly the province of the city council 
which designates him. . . He may bring to 
the members of the law-giving body his 
wealth of experience—engineering, economi- 
cal, financial, or administrative. He may 
point out to them the probable good, or 
possible evil, in a particular policy, based not 
on his personal prejudice but upon past ex- 
perience in other municipalities, his study of 
political cause and effect, and his knowledge 
of the laws of the science allied to the matter 
under consideration. . . As a rule of thumb 
a city manager should never of his own voli- 
tion be the origin of a governmental policy. 
When confronted by a particular situation 
which demands attention changing the 
scheme of things, or without precedent in 
the community, he should submit the facts 
only, without categorically asserting his solu- 
tion to the problem.” 

Paul Morton of Lexington, Kentucky, 
ably supported this view, pointing out that 
the manager is a hired man of the city to 
carry out council policies and that he should 
never trespass on the legislative field if he 
expects the council to refrain from “butting 
in” on his, the administrative side of the 
fence. 

When state legislation affecting cities is 
proposed, the city manager has a duty to his 
council to analyze the same and advise them, 
J. Bryan Miller of Jacksonville, Texas, said; 
the council should take the position and 
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should do any necessary lobbying through 
the league of municipalities or directly 
through the city attorney. J. W. Parry, 
Birmingham, Michigan, thought city man- 
agers were entirely too apologetic and diffi- 
dent; they are the ones who know the mu- 
nicipal implications of proposed legislation. 
In stimulating and keeping councilmen in- 
terested in city problems, Hollis R. Thomp- 
son of Berkeley, found helpful: (1) An un- 
derstanding mayor, who knows and observes 
the relationships involved in council-manager 
government. (2) Periodic reports to council 
on individual departments, outlining work, 
objectives, ideals, accomplishments. (3) 
Manager staying out of council realm. (4) 
Councilmen kept out in front, particularly at 
“open house” and public affairs. “They 
should be made to feel the manager will fail 
unless the council constantly supports him.” 
Bill N. Taylor of Longview, Texas, re- 
garded an “approving type” of council as 
not the best, because it puts all the respon- 
sibility on the manager. Mr. Taylor and 
Wilder M. Rich of Hackensack, New Jersey, 
disagreed as to the desirability of developing 
the “functional interests” of councilmen. 
President Day emphasized the effect of 
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the depression in broadening manager’s in- 
terests, bringing health, welfare, and eco- 
nomics to the fore; and almost compelling 
on the part of the manager a greater partici- 
pation, with the council, in those political 
concerns and relationships which affect cities’ 
welfare so vitally these days. John N. Edy 
renewed his plea for some means whereby a 
“decent and fair protection can be afforded 
managers who do a good job,” such as con- 
tracts or tenure during good behavior. Man- 
agers in many cases need to be defended 
against the ravages of politics; also needed 
is a central committee on information on 
council-manager government. 

At the business session on the last after- 
noon of the conference, H. L. Woolhiser who 
has served as city manager of Winnetka, 
Illinois, for seventeen years, was honored by 
election to the presidency of the Associa- 
tion. Henry Traxler of Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, I. C. Brower of New Rochelle, New 
York, and Hollis R. Thompson of Berkeley, 
California, were chosen vice-presidents. The 
former presidents in active service, John N. 
Edy, Charles A. Carran, C. A. Dykstra, 
Willard F. Day, and C. W. Koiner, comprise 
the balance of the executive board. 


The Challenge of Urbanism’ 


By C. A. DYKSTRA! 
City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“We must begin to plan comprehensively for the new city in which 
the machine is put in its proper place,” says Mr. Dykstra, who points 
out that government has an important social and creative function. 


HE modern machine-developed city is 
the man-made habitation of a race edu- 
cated and trained to the open road. The 
problem of urban organization today is so to 
condition a thronging population that it can 
live under the most complex social conditions 
in the face of centuries of experience which 


* The keynote address delivered at the annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association at St. Louis, on October 15, 1934. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Dykstra was director of 





developed habits, customs, and institutions 
to meet an entirely different kind of life. It 
is the kind of problem we would meet should 
we attempt to teach the birds of the air to 
live and prosper in a beehive or an ant hill. 
Bees and ants long since learned to live and 
work together. Birds have always built their 


personnel and efficiency, department of water and 
power, Los Angeles, before becoming city man- 
ager of Cincinnati in 1930. He is a former presi 
dent, International City Managers’ Association. 











homes by twos, and to date have faced no 
variation in their environment which compels 
them to seek a new way of life. On the other 
hand, human beings who have lived as indi- 
viduals or as families, more or less independ- 
ent and self-reliant, now find the old, accus- 
tomed, and familiar way of working and 
living shattered to bits, and they are com- 
pelled to adapt themselves tardily and pain- 
fully to new ways and new compulsions. 

In this new challenge to the human race 
lies either defeat or victory, tragedy or glory. 
The race cannot go back to hand industry 
or to free competition on the open land. It 
must go on with the machine to mastery or 
to slavery. Even in agriculture itself—agri- 
culture, that age-old art which sustained 
most of mankind through the centuries—the 
machine has appeared to disrupt a way of 
life to which man was thoroughly accus- 
tomed. The machine has invaded every 
enterprise, every avenue of livelihood, every 
nook and cranny of our lives, for better or 
for worse. It is essential that we recognize 
this primary fact if we are to reconcile mod- 
ern living to modern conditions. The human 
organism of today still finds itself unable to 
adapt itself to urbanism; our social and 
political organizations labor under the same 
disabilities. Put in lowest terms, man and 
society limp blindly and haltingly behind the 
product of their own invention. Prejudice, 
habit of mind, and near-blindness prevent 
the race from accepting the implications and 
possibilities which its own mental triumphs 
have opened before it. In the field of me- 
chanics and inventions we have hitched our 
wagon to the stars and we fly through the 
air. In the grind of our daily lives we grovel 
on the ground and are the victims of the 
device with which we could soar if only our 
imaginations could free us for flight. But so 
bound are we by slogan and catchword, by 
tradition and custom, by law and procedure, 
by belief and inheritance, that we dare not 
grasp the implications of our own mechanical 
progress. 

And so we live today in a series of para- 
doxes dominated by conflicts which seem 
very real to us, but which, if only we could 
take to the air and get some perspecfive, 
would be shown to be not real but only ap- 
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parent conflicts. We live in the smoke and 
the grime and in the half light. What we 
must seek, what we must have, is clear vision 
for the days that lie before us. 

We face today a conflict of age-old import- 
ance, but I cannot believe it can remain long 
a physical and social conflict. Even now it 
is largely psychological. This urban-rural 
clash which has put country against city and 
agriculture against industry is historical and 
represents two different conceptions of life. 
The farmer has always feared the city man. 
He has suspected him of being half parasite; 
he has believed him a shrewd adversary and 
a cunning trader. Moreover, he deprecated 
the moral tone of the city and charged the 
urbanite with heterodox belief of all kinds. 
The result of this clash in attitude is seen in 
our constitutional and political organization, 
in the make-up of our legislatures and in the 
tendency at state capitols to disregard or 
discourage the requests of cities for neces- 
sary state action. Although revolutionary 
changes in rural life have appeared, the rural 
state of mind tends to remain antagonistic 
toward urban demands and needs. 


CENTRALIZATION VS. DECENTRALIZATION 


Meanwhile the culture of the city has been 
carried to the remotest hinterland. The au- 
tomobile, the press, the radio, the airplane, 
the cinema, the hard road, the telephone and 
electric power, the bathroom and running 
water, the daily mail and the graded school- 
all of these things must very soon make the 
ruralite the psychological brother of the ur- 
banite and break down the old lines of cleav- 
age. Surely, also, it becomes daily more 
apparent that farm and city can prosper only 
as each comprehends the other’s problems 
and begins to solve them in understanding 
and cooperation. In other words we are on 
the way to an urbanization of the country 
and a ruralizing of the city. The demand for 
light and air, for space and healthful recrea- 
tion, are in the last analysis an attempt to 
bring to the city what was always the strength 
and charm of country life. 

Another of the so-called conflicts of the last 
generation is in process of adjusting itself. 
For a time there was a fearful magnet operat- 
ing to bring into ever congesting centers more 
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industries and more people. This centraliz- 
ing tendency was urged by those who wished 
land values to rise. It expressed itself in 
higher and higher buildings, in the making of 
subways, in the planning of transport facili- 
ties. We finally developed a cult which 
preached that such centraliza- 
tion made for economic and so- 
cial progress. 

Then came the truck, hard 
roads, long-distance transmis- 
sion of electricity, and high taxes 
to suggest that decentralization 
after all was to be the economic 
way of life. The struggle be- 
tween the advocates of these 
tendencies is slowly being re- 
solved by economics and city 
planning. The planners are 
showing us that both are desir- 
able and that some balance be- 
tween them will give us a har- 
monious and unified development. We now 
begin to see that there is a law of diminishing 
returns which operates in both of these direc- 
tions. By the development of regional plan- 
ning, by zoning, and by constructive imagina- 
tion we shall find the harmony we seek and 
the governmental organization which will 
fit our needs. What we must finally attain 
will be the product of design rather than 
the despotism of undirected and so-called 
natural growth. 


COMPETITION VS. CO-OPERATION 


We have for a century insisted upon an 
economic axiom upon which we declare the 
life and happiness of our society hinge. Of 
later years we have developed, particularly 
under urban conditions, a different concep- 
tion of human relations. Competition as a 
way of life is now having to do intellectual 
battle with this later philosophy of co-opera- 
tion. At no spot is this controversy more 
intense than in the field of governmental 
functions. As we live in cities we learn that 
the old virtues of self-reliance and indepen- 
dence of authority are not conducive to com- 
munity living. We literally cannot protect 
ourselves from those who prey upon us in 
cities, without public police, fire fighters, 
health officers, or welfare workers. 
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We must find someone to take care of 
sewage and sanitation, of garbage and waste, 
of smoke and nuisance. We must have well- 
kept and lighted streets. These are not and 
cannot be competitive services. They are 
definitely co-operative and public. The line 
as to what is private or public 
—competitive or co-operative— 
becomes constantly more atten- 
uated. In any event, this con- 
flict becomes less real with each 
passing year. In certain fields 
it is even now only an apparent 
conflict. Urbanism demands that 
co-operation shall work when- 
ever conflict and individual de- 
sire threaten the life of the com- 
munity as a whole. We cannot 
be academic in this field. We 
can only be practical and face 
the facts as they appear. Time 
and goodwill will show us the 
way toward a sound solution. 


FREEDOM Vs. SOCIAL CONTROL 


At no spot is conflict more apparent and 
more pointed in our industrial civilization 
than in the struggle now going on between 
freedom and social control. A few years ago 
Frederic Howe wrote a book to prove that 
the city is the hope of democracy. Today, 
however, we find that democracy is under 
fire in all of our urban civilizations. If we use 
the term freedom as more or less synony- 
mous with democracy—a typical current 
usage—we begin to get the impact of this 
struggle and what it portends in the life of 
the city. In Mr. Hoover’s new book he uses 
the terms freedom, liberty, and democracy 
to typify what we have believed to be the 
American way of life, and sees them at war 
right now with something which he defines 
as socialism. I want to avoid this difficulty 
in definition in order to throw some light on 
one problem of city life. I use the term social 
control without the connotation either of 
tyranny or of socialism. 

Democracy has reached a crisis in our 
cities as well as in many European countries, 
and for the same reason. We face the prob- 
lem of economic reconstruction in a world 
suffering from unemployment. Every group 
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of living men, be they fascists, socialists, 
Rooseveltian liberalists, or capitalists, feels 
the need of economic renovation in some di- 
rection and sees some need of haste. This 
need for reconstruction faces democracy in 
American cities as well as in Europe. In 
some cases democracy has been overthrown 
in the reconstruction. In France, England, 
and the United States we ask ourselves 
whether we can maintain it. 

There are technical difficulties involved in 
adapting democracy to the new techniques 
of industry and urban life, and these must 
be faced. Traditionally we have thought of 
government as a necessary evil. Our fore- 
fathers’ attitude toward it was always nega- 
tive and pessimistic. We wanted its activ- 
ities to be dilatory. We boasted of checks 
and balances. 

What we ask of government today is some- 
thing positive and optimistic. We want gov- 
ernment to do something about it—and “it” 
means something quite all embracing. We 
want government to help business, to guar- 
antee the stability of banks, to subsidize the 
merchant marine, to protect with tariffs, to 
help the worker, the farmer, the aged, the 
unemployed, and so on through the list. We 
are beginning to think of government as hav- 
ing a creative function, as moulding our en- 
vironment and shaping society. We ask it to 
safeguard our lives from the cradle to the 
grave. With this change we have reinter- 
preted the “rights of the individual” to in- 
clude much more than the simple protection 
of his life and property. We are even talk- 
ing about the right to work. 

Freedom to many is no longer the right 
to be left alone. It means rather the guar- 
antee of economic security so that there may 
be some freedom of action and life above the 
mere subsistence level. This we begin to be- 
lieve can be maintained only by some sys- 
tem of social control. The individual is no 
longer the absolute—an atom, equal before 
the law. That is not enough. Anatole France 
puts this pointedly when he writes: “With 
majestic impartiality the law forbids the 
rich and poor alike to steal bread and to 
sleep under bridges.” Democracy as we have 
known it was well designed for the world 
into which it was born—a world which could 
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and did live by the principles of laissez-faire. 
But laissez-faire died with the birth of the 
industrial age and the creation of modern 
cities. Life lived on this basis today in any 
great city would be intolerable and danger- 
ous. 

We need a new definition of freedom and 
a clearer understanding of what is meant by 
social control. There is no inherent reason 
why we cannot through a representative sys- 
tem and sound administrative practice meet 
the challenge thrown down to democratic 
government and maintain the values for 
which democracy has stood. In England and 
the United States especially we should be 
able to resolve the apparent conflict between 
freedom and organization. In any event, the 
city will be the battleground and we will be 
participants. 

And if it cannot be met? Then urbanism 
as a way of life is doomed. It is decline and 
decay for our cities—or a greater, fuller, and 
more glorious life. I cannot believe that the 
machine automatically presages autocracy 
or dictatorship, or that it must inevitably 
usher in communism. I prefer to believe 
that it can usher in a new freedom under 
proper social control. I want to believe this 
conflict is only apparent and passing and 
that we can find a proper kind of social or- 
ganization to control it. This is a funda- 
mental challenge to our urban intelligence. 


ORIENTATION FOR TOMORROW 


And so we come to the problem which 
faces us who work in cities and help direct 
their destinies. Can we resolve the para- 
doxes of modern life and cope with the prob- 
lems of an industrial age? We must face 
the fact of the machine, control it, bend it 
to our purposes, and achieve with it. It must 
be made to work for all by procedures and 
devices which we must discover. The havoc 
which modern industrialism has wrought in 
our cities must be repaired and we must be- 
gin to plan the new city in which the ma- 
chine is put into its proper place. We must 
make way for the harmonious city of human 
beings. After all, the city should be made 
for man. It is man made and only a lack 
of intelligence makes it a man-destroying 
institution. 
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Above all else, above size, area, property 
values, industry, and business, the city is a 
way of life. It has always been a way of life. 
The interruptions caused by our century of 
industrialism and our fling at land specula- 
tion must soon be over and we must return 
to a program in which the city finds its true 
objectives. For the city should be a device 
for getting satisfaction out of life. It should 
have objectives which clearly transcend the 
material ambitions of individuals who are 
its citizens. 

Some things we must remember as we be- 
gin once more to orient ourselves to make 
ready for the city of tomorrow: 

(1) We are gradually approaching the 
time of maximum population—a period of 
stabilized numbers. Population students tell 
us that by the decade 1950 to 1960 we may 
expect the census figures to remain rela- 
tively constant. It would seem that the day 
of immigration is over and the time of small 
families has come. There is no economic 
reason for an enlarging population. 

(2) Cheap electricity and long-distance 
transmission, together with cheap transpor- 
tation by public highway, make for some 
form of decentralization and a suburbaniza- 
tion of populous centers. « 

(3) On the other hand, a rational eco- 
nomic development cannot mean a general 
“back to the land movement.” Agriculture 
as a business cannot absorb any more work- 
ers or proprietors. Agriculture as a way of 
life is attractive for the most part only to 
those who have a competence or an income 
from a non-agricultural source. In other 
words, we are industrializing and mechaniz- 
ing agriculture and at the same time urban- 
izing rural life. Thus we seem to be merg- 
ing and consolidating the advantages of rural 
and of urban life. There can be no economic 
or business reason for a return to agriculture 
unless we are to confess that most of us are 
to live on an agricultural subsistence level. 
Such a confession is tantamount to an ad- 
mission of the failure of inventive and educa- 
tional progress. 

(4) There are enough social advantages 
in city life—that is, in the urban way of life 
—to lead us to believe that we shall conserve 
them without question. With all of his enor- 


mous popularity and personal appeal Gandhi 
has made relatively little progress in turn- 
ing the clock back to hand processes. The 
machine is here to stay and the machine is 
the industrial symbol of the urban way of 
life. If we can substitute spaciousness for 
dirt and congestion, city life will retain its 
lure for the majority. 

(5) The increased leisure which is upon 
us, if only it becomes voluntary rather than 
enforced leisure, guarantees the future of 
urban populations. Man is a social animal 
and he insists on being with his fellows. 
Throughout history he has congregated in 
cities for mutual aid and satisfaction when- 
ever he could be released from the daily busi- 
ness of producing food. As food production 
becomes a minor interest in his life he will 
do what he has always done—seek other 
satisfactions in company with his fellows. 

(6) The arrival of comprehensive plan- 
ning, and this includes zoning, will continue 
to stabilize city populations and the values 
of urban life. Eventually we shall recognize 
that planning is not a fad nor a plaything of 
so-called intellectuals, but a fundamental 
human and social need. Every interest, 
whether economic or social, is bound up in 
this prime necessity of our lives. Indeed, 
only as city planning becomes regional and 
national planning can we hope to avoid the 
chaos which continually threatens us. Those 
who have lived in tropical clearings know 
how the jungle returns to recapture and set 
at naught the work of man. So our urban 
life is threatened with extinction unless we 
plan to conserve the values which we create. 


COMPREHENSIVE SOCIAL PLANNING 


Some tentative conclusions suggest them- 
selves if there be some agreement as to the 
statements just made. And these have some 
bearing on urban development during the 
next few years: 

(1) If cities are to grow rapidly, as many 
have during the last generation, they can 
grow for the most part only at the expense 
of each other. Natural growth will come only 
if the natural advantages of location or en- 
vironment are more or less outstanding. New 
inventions which meet new needs will bring 
new industrial establishments to fortunate 
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communities, but there seems little reason 
for expecting that industry will continue to 
concentrate further in our larger cities. The 
reason for such concentration is no longer 
valid. This is one way of expressing the tend- 
ency which is so often called the decentrali- 
zation of industry. 

(2) Present cities of considerable size are 
becoming the focal centers of an urban and 
semi-urban area of large proportions. What 
we now call a metropolitan area will take on 
some of the physical and social characteris- 
tics of the ancient and medieval city-state. 
Whether these regions will become politically 
unified and have any corporate entity will 
depend upon the rapidity of social and eco- 
nomic integration, the development of plan- 
ning on a large scale, and the breaking up of 
provincial thinking. In any event, we may 
look forward to the time when there will be 
much less agricultural land in crop cultiva- 
tion within such areas and much of the open 
land given over to forest, park, and recrea- 
tional spaces. 

(3) Within the old corporate limits of the 
concentrated city there will come an irresist- 
ible movement for slum elimination. The 
slums will give way to well-planned houses 
and to open spaces which make life tolerable 
and attractive for those who still must work 
in the heart of the city. Trees will come back 
and grow where our grandfathers built cob- 
blestone pavements. The small rectangular 
block will give way to super-blocks of vary- 
ing shapes and designs, and the area now 
given to streets will be cut down drastically. 
As electricity replaces steam power for in- 
dustry and heating, the “old” city, the “ba- 
sin” or the “loop,” will no longer need to be 
smoky, dirty, and unsanitary. It can become 
again what it once was, a desirable and close- 
in place to live. 

(4) Cities must be places in which to live 
as well as work. This must be the concomi- 
tant of shorter hours and the use of machines 
in industry. Urban life must tend to be one 
of considerable voluntary leisure, and city 
people will have adequate opportunity to 
join in all of those things which advance the 
culture and harmony of city life. 

(5) Fundamental for such an urban life 
are adequate income and social and economic 
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security. As we have time on our hands our 
desire for the fuller life develops and a de- 
mand for a higher standard of living makes 
itself felt. Thus grows the insistence for more 
comforts and more things. To industry and 
business this raising of living standards is 
the bread of life. It should also carry the 
warning that, of supreme importance in any 
consideration of the city of the future is the 
working out of the method by which suffi- 
cient income can find its way to all. For pur- 
chasing power is the fuel of the industrial 
world we have set up. Modern industry can- 
not operate without it. It thus goes without 
saying that in a world of machines, cities as 
aggregations of human beings will disinte- 
grate and die if there is not a steady, sure, 
and constant increase in purchasing power. 

Just at this moment the city trembles in 
the balance. Its citizens are in large numbers 
unemployed, its finances are in chaos, its 
services and its structures are deteriorating, 
and both public and private hopes are sag- 
ging. We begin to realize that somewhere we 
missed the mark or took the wrong turn. Ap- 
parently our material prosperity of the last 
generation was either illusory, or it was ob- 
tained at a tragic price. The transformation 
of millions of .workers into automatons 
brought its toll when machinery itself became 
automatic. With the disappearance of artis- 
anship we lost certain conceptions which 
have always been basic in a civilization. The 
industrial city to date has not proved its 
place in the sun. 

But—the machine age is here to stay. It 
must be whipped into condition to serve 
human needs. Something will have to take 
the place of the handicraft world which after 
all did create beauty and some serenity, even 
though it may have done little to better gen- 
eral living conditions. The mass of mankind 
has perhaps been ill served through the cen- 
turies by human institution. Human intelli- 
gence has made it possible to bring to all of 
us in cities a better individual and a better 
community life than has ever existed on this 
globe. The city is not to be a menace as 
Jefferson thought. Whether we like it or not, 
the national economy of the future will be 
controlled from urban centers and by urban 
conditions. Urbanism will dominate the fu- 
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ture. Since we cannot recapture the pre- 
machine age our obligation is to make the 
machine age safe for the future city. Plan- 
ning on a large scale, with technology as a 
basis, furnishes our hope. We must stand fast 
in the presence of the machine and explore 
its significance. 

We come now to the final word on what 
the future of the city is to be. In our dreams 
it is something beautiful, with a plan of 
growth and a contented and happy people. 
It is a balanced structure full of opportuni- 
ties for work and play. There is enough in- 
dustry to provide for the needs of all, but 
not so much that we cannot use our products 
for lack of purchasing power. The machine 
has become the servant and not the master 
of man. It is a civilization that we are creat- 
ing, a harmony of the necessary and the good 
things of life. So let us have a comprehen- 
sive plan and a pattern to work by. Let us 
reconstruct our slums and rehabilitate our 
blighted areas. Let us organize for civic 
achievement as we have been doing for busi- 
ness and industry. 

The spirit which built the Parthenon 
and the great cathedrals cannot be dead. 
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Human nature has suffered no such deterio- 
ration in spite of the routine induced by the 
modern machine. Just as the home has been 
transformed by the inventions which have 
simplified the old housekeeping regime, so 
the city itself can be transformed when we 
learn to use mechanical processes in building 
a city life. Just as women have been released 
from routine for great public enterprises, men 
will come to have public interests outside of 
their daily toil. This is what happened in 
Athens where citizens had time for public 
concourse. We may even recreate a public 
life of fétes and ceremonies when the city 
becomes a source of pride to all of its inhab- 
itants. In any event, we have the materials 
out of which to build cities of glory and 
grandeur. We need only the conception of 
the place of the city and a new attitude to- 
ward our problem. 

We in America have not yet scratched the 
surface of the possibilities of life for all, a 
life promised by our boundless resources. 
We have yet to plan the framework for a fu- 
ture of abundance. Let us set about this 
planning — comprehensive planning — with 
good will and courage, and let us begin now. 


The Future of City Management’ 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW ! 


Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


“To be successful in the future a city manager must adjust his think- 
ing to include the interests of all the people of the community,” 
according to Mr. Brownlow, who indicates here what this implies. 


AM not at all sure that I am a better 
| guesser as to what the future will bring 

to city management than any other per- 
son here, nor am I at all sure that I am able 
to conjure up out of my imagination that 
individual who will be the city manager of 
tomorrow. We all know that the future is 
inevitable and that it is immediate and those 
of us who are adventurous in soul believe 


* Abstract of an extemporaneous address deliv- 
ered at the annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association on October 17. 


that it will be interesting as well. Some of 
us, perhaps out of timidity, may think the 
future will be distressing. I am quite sure 
that if we look backward into the known 
past and attempt to find a platform from 
which we could look at the then future, which 
is now the determined past, we would see 
that both the venturous and the timid were 
right. 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Brownlow has been city 
manager of two cities and is a former president of 
the International City Managers’ Association. 











I think of management as that process or 
procedure by which an endeavor is made to 
adjust a flowing continuous operation to an 
existing environment which also is changing 
and flowing, never losing sight of the goal 
which is set as the purpose of that enterprise 
or operation. In guiding that management 
it is necessary that we have a system of 
thought, which for lack of a better name I 
shall call planning. Plans must be made in 
the present for the future, out of materials 
which have accumulated in the past. There 
is no other way. In the past we can find 
certain points which may be connected by 
lines to produce curves which may be pro- 
jected into the future as a guide for planning. 

We have already compiled much data from 
which we can plan the future of our com- 
munities. President Hoover’s Commission 
on Recent Social Trends collected an amaz- 
ing amount of factual information which has 
been published in the form of two volumes, 
Recent Social Trends, and a number of mono- 
graphs. Whether or not those trends observed 
in the past will be projected in the same 
relation one does not know. Some of the past 
mistakes in the physical planning of cities 
were made because we relied too much upon 
the projection of these curves. The amazing 
complex of social forces at work in the so- 
ciety of the whole world grow forever in 
number and in complexity and in the last 
thirty years in speed, so that any curves or 
graphs that we draw can be but imperfect 
guides. Yet they give us something out of 
which we may prepare a chart for our task 
of management. 


PATTERNS OF POPULATION 


To illustrate, two such graphs come to my 
mind, one I see on paper, the other I have 
seen only in my mind. In a very interesting 
document on state planning in New York we 
see patterns of population which had been 
determined by changing events in the world 
of economics and especially of transporta- 
tion. The earliest population map shows the 
population of New York state determined by 
international and coast-wise shipping at the 
port of New York and by the lumber indus- 
try in the rest of the state. Still later the 
population pattern was determined by the 
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canal system; then by the railroad system; 
and finally in very large part by the highway 
which came with the automobile. Transfer- 
ring these same data to vertical columns 
representing years, it is easy to discover a 
lag between the cause of events which de- 
termined the shift of population and the 
actual observation of that shift. The lumber 
industry was dying twenty years before the 
canal had reshaped the population map. The 
railroad came to New York, but twenty 
years later the population distribution still 
was determined by the canal. Likewise for 
a long time after the highway came the rail- 
road still determined the population. Thus if 
we go back into the past and study the actual 
observable trends to find out why new social 
features are coming into the picture, we can 
calculate the lag and anticipate the time 
when we may expect what very often seems 
a revolutionary change in the actual com- 
munity situation. 

The other graph is only in my mind and 
perhaps cannot be put on paper. If we could 
take at any one time the complex relation- 
ships among the three levels of government, 
local, state, and federal, I think we would 
find a fairly static condition in those rela- 
tions until we got down to the time when the 
impact of the industrial revolution affected 
one part of the country and was disturbing 
the agricultural and slave labor basis of the 
other part of the country. Then in about 1850 
we would find a sudden rise and violent ups 
and downs in the curve. After the Civil War, 
we would observe another static period in 
which that curve went along evenly but al- 
ways rising, if for no other reason than the 
growth of population. In 1863, in 1886, and 
in 1915 the curve showed rises, each a little 
more sharply, and then we would find in 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 an enor- 
mous peak with violent changes in these re- 
lationships. 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


If we seek the cause for these events, we 
find that the Morrill Act passed during the 
Civil War provided federal aid to states for 
the establishment of land grant colleges; 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
established under the interstate commerce 
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clause of the constitution, enabled the gov- 
ernment to begin to regulate private busi- 
ness. Then some years later, during the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson, the intro- 
duction of the federal grant-in-aid on a 
large scale for the development of a federal- 
state highway system was an- 
other factor in changing rela- 
tionships. In these three illus- 
trations you may find the prin- 
cipal points which foreshadow 
all of the changing relations 
which we have observed in the 
last few years and which now in 
complex groupings are known as 
the “‘new deal.” 

These new things always have 
their roots in the past, and I 
think we are now in a position 
to record data with respect to 
certain causal factors which 
probably will find fruition in 
observed changes in the years to come. 

Some one asked me today what I thought 
was the fundamental qualification for a city 
manager. A group of city managers were 
listening to me and I said, “I think the fun- 
damental qualification of a man who is to 
undertake the task of city management is the 
ability to interest himself genuinely in the 
concerns of all sections of the community.” 
If he had that interest, he would automati- 
cally acquire other requisites—success in 
handling public relations, and administrative 
ability. 

In point of time, I would place adminis- 
trative ability first, but even administrative 
ability plus great skill in the handling of 
public relationships will not be enough for 
the city manager of tomorrow. He must ac- 
quire in -addition the ability genuinely to 
interest himself in the concerns and the vital 
affairs of all sections of his community. 


MANAGERS’ PoINnTs OF VIEW CHANGE 


Let us see what that means. Since I have 
been coming to the conferences of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association—I be- 
gan coming in 1920—it has been very easy 
to see a great change in the interests of city 
managers. There is no change in interest be- 
cause from its beginning, among all the bodies 
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I know, this body has been the most inter- 
ested in its problems. But I have observed 
that the number of interests has expanded. 
The first conference I attended was con- 
cerned very largely with a discussion of 
procedure in paving a street. Later we talked 
a great deal about budgetary 
methods, accounting systems, 
and purchasing. Then there 
gradually began to emerge in 
these conferences an idea of 
management. In part we began 
to find that we had to amend 
some of the concepts with which 
we began. The city manager 
could not be merely the auto- 
matic servant of a policy-deter- 
mining body but he must also 
be an adviser to the governing 
body and thus aid in determin- 
ing the policy of the adminis- 
tration. 

Without such administrative leadership 
the major determinations are very likely to 
be contrary to the wishes of the legislative 
body. So we began to get the concept of 
management; management as a process for 
guiding a continuing, flowing operation and 
constantly adjusting itself to its environment, 
without permitting the obstacles or inter- 
ferences of that environment to obscure the 
ultimate goal which is the main purpose of 
the operation. That is an imperfect descrip- 
tion of the process of management. I am 
quite clear however that as city managers 
we have been broadening very rapidly the 
scope of our vision to take in all that is with- 
in the community environment. 


SPHERE OF MANAGEMENT EXPANDS 


The process of city management is ex- 
panding in all directions with enormous 
speed. To illustrate, it is, I take it, no longer 
a matter of dispute that a city manager must 
guard against particular activities or special 
interests in which he is especially proficient. 
No longer do we find good city managers 
who have merely stepped up from an engi- 
neering department or who major in engi- 
neering and leave the rest to the department 
heads or to the council or to somebody else. 
We have achieved an integration on the 








horizontal plane so far as the departments 
of city government are concerned. We know 
that the finance department cuts across all 
the line departments. We know the relative 
importance of the fire, police, and building 
inspection departments, and have learned a 
great deal lately about the importance of 
the welfare department. 

I wonder if we realize that we must face 
in this inevitable and immediate future fur- 
ther adjustments to the environment as a 
part of the process of successful city man- 
agement. In the horizontal plane, we must 
adjust our thinking of the interests of all of 
the people in our particular community to 
those other governmental activities which 
are carried on in the same area, often a co- 
terminous area. 


ScHoots Drain Civic INTEREST 


I think the city manager should have as 
much interest in the conduct of the public 
schools in his community as does the super- 
intendent of schools. If city managers would 
take such an interest perhaps we would some- 
time come to a place where the superintend- 
ent of schools would discover that there wa 
a city government. This is true of a park or 
health department as well, or of any other 
governmental unit that is set up on a sepa- 
rate basis. In my opinion the greatest single 
evil influence with respect to local govern- 
ment in the United States has been the 
separation of the school function from the 
rest of municipal government, because it has 
done three things, all of them bad. 

First, it has detracted from the importance 
of the municipal government by draining 
away the interest of a great number of ener- 
getic citizens who have a special interest in 
public schools and who find in that special 
interest a full field for the expression of their 
activities as citizens. Second, the separation 
of schools from the city government has given 
three or four generations of public school 
teachers in this country an opportunity to 
say sometimes explicitly, more often im- 
* plicitly, that the politician is a vile and dirty 
thing. “Are you not glad the schools have 
been taken out of politics and that we have 
an independent school board that is not 
mixed up with those dirty politicians at the 
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city hall?” I have met school politicians who 
could give some of my friends at the city hall 
new ideas on politics, but of course it was a 
high, pure, and holy politics because it was 
divorced from the city hall! Thirdly, this 
separation has trained millions of pupils in 
the public schools of urban America to look 
up to school administration and down on mu- 
nicipal administration. I make no apology 
for these remarks. I have said the same thing 
many times to school people. And yet some 
of you have observed that the mistake that 
has been made by the school people is no 
worse now nor will have any more evil ef- 
fects than if city managers make the same 
mistake by not looking at their community 
life as a whole. 

Then we have to do something else in the 
horizontal plane. Not only have we to con- 
cern ourselves with the management of gov- 
ernmental and community agencies, whether 
publicly or privately conducted, that are 
concentrated in an area roughly coterminous 
with the city, but we must also concern our- 
selves with the interests of neighboring com- 
munities. We must not ignore their part in 
the picture if ever we are to see the com- 
munity whole, or if ever we are to make a 
proper assessment of the environment in 
which we are undertaking our task of man- 
agement. In Virginia where the cities are 
separate from the county the interests of the 
immediate hinterland of the cities are ignored 
even though, so far as the community is 
concerned, there are no such sharp geo- 
graphical and political boundaries as we are 
wont to set down on the maps or write into 
charters and ordinances. 


VERTICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


I am going to turn to another aspect of 
the environment which we will find not in 
the horizontal but in the vertical plane. I 
spoke a while ago of the changing relation- 
ships of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. Sometimes as I went into different 
sessions of this conference I heard discus- 
sions about it. We first talked about these 
relationships with respect to relief at the 
Louisville conference in 1931. It is the most 
astonishing political, social, and economic 
phenomenon of our time. No one knows 
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what will emerge as a tolerable compromise 
out of these changing relationships, but I do 
know that they will not go back to what they 
were before. And I know these relationships 
will present to every city manager an en- 
tirely new set of problems and an entirely 
new environment to which he must adjust 
the problems of management. 

Perhaps we can find some guides in other 
countries as to what we might expect in the 
future. This last summer I presided at a 
conference in Paris at which sixteen coun- 
tries were represented. Of the thirty men in 
that conference, one-third represented local 
government administration, one-third repre- 
sented central or national government ad- 
ministration, and one-third represented de- 
partments of political science in European 
and American universities. We could see that 
major questions of policy affecting the whole 
political, social, and economic realm still left 
underneath a level of administration which 
was not disturbed, although we had Nazis, 
Fascists, and democrats of every shade 
around the conference table. It was agreed 
that whatever happened to the world, 
whether it all went to the left with Stalin or 
to the right with Mussolini and Hitler, or 
whether it stayed somewhere in the middle 
on a democratic basis, or whether one part 
went one way, the other another way, still 
there would be the problem of public ad- 
ministration. It is no longer possible to di- 
rect public administration from the point of 
view of public law, but it is absolutely nec- 
essary to introduce in all the world at all 
levels of administration, the new concept of 
management, which was defined as I have 
defined it here tonight. 

This emphasis on management is neces- 
sary because every country in the world is 
experiencing violent changes in the relations 
of one level of government to another. And 
yet we are going to have the problem of 
administration and of management because 
the technological revolution has wrought such 
changes in the economical and social structure 
of the world that it is necessary for public 
administration to catch up with them. 

Now I want to leave this question of ver- 
tical relationships just a moment and intro- 
duce another thought which must be carried 
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in mind. There is a conflict between the old 
and accepted and the strange and new the- 
ories about economy. 


New Concept or SAVINGS 


We have thought that thrift was a most 
praiseworthy virtue. We translated it into 
city government, and especially in council- 
manager government, into the doctrine of 
economy and efficiency. We were proud of 
what we saved and determined to write our 
records in terms of savings. We thought that 
if the virtue of saving against the rainy day 
was praiseworthy for the individual we ought 
to follow the pattern in the management of 
our municipal affairs. But now we are con- 
fronted with the strange and new doctrine 
that public funds must relieve ills which dis- 
tress us. That involves a violent adjustment 
in our thinking; both theories cannot be 
right. Perhaps by looking into the problem 
we can see how much of each is right and 
how much is wrong. Going back to Febru- 
ary, 1932, just before the collapse of the 
banking structure of this country, there was 
no doubt that my interest as an individual 
depositor in a bank would have been best 
served by drawing out of that bank whatever 
money I might have had on balance there, 
converting it into gold, and putting it into 
a safety deposit box. That was the best thing 
I could do for my individual interest. 

So many of us did that, that there was 
not enough to go around for the others. Of 
course, all of us could not have pursued that 
individual interest and still it is probably our 
individual interest to save as much as pos- 
sible against the rainy day, against old age, 
and against unemployment. 

But if everybody in the United States were 
to save enough which invested at a going 
rate of interest would produce for each of us 
a competency upon which we might retire at 
the age of fifty-five, do you know what would 
happen? This country would be under a 
crushing burden of debt; the whole thing 
would collapse, because you can put your 
savings away in only three ways. 

You can hoard gold, if gold is still to be 
given a monetary value and that is doubtful. 
You can put money away in commodities, 
if you can find a way in which to store those 








commodities safely, or you can put it away 
in investments, and those investments for 
somebody else represent debt, if not the ab- 
solute debt of a mortgage or bond, the im- 
plied debt of common stocks. 

So we have a difficult problem and we 
have to do some recasting of our thought 
with respect to saving and debt. 

Professor William Leiserson of Antioch 
College has shown that in the state of Ohio 
an unemployment insurance fund based on 
English experience, if it had been inaugu- 
rated in 1925, would have carried on down 
well into 1933 without any other relief fund 
so far as unemployment was concerned. But 
in what would these reserves have been in- 
vested to show they could have been re- 
alized? In cash? In government bonds? In 
municipal bonds? In what? 


SAVINGS CoNNOTE DEBT 


These very savings in the aggregate also 
connote an equally large debt burden that 
is imposed upon the same community which 
sheltered the individuals who have accumu- 
lated those savings. During the administra- 
tion of President Coolidge we were proud 
to read in the papers how we were reducing 
our public debts, and at the same time 
periodically reducing income taxes and en- 
joying a tremendous prosperity. But was 
the public debt actually being reduced? It 
is true the federal debt was being reduced, 
but state and local government debt, includ- 
ing special assessment debts, were being in- 
creased. 

Now we can talk about the rapid increase, 
in the federal public debt because of relief. 
While the federal government has been bor- 
rowing money over the last three or four 
years to meet the deficits and support these 
emergency agencies, most municipalities have 
been paying off their debts through sinking 
funds and meeting the maturities of serial 
bonds. 

Another illustration. We talk a great deal 
about $3,300,000,000 for public works. We 
put less than a billion of that into non-fed- 
eral public works, and in the September issue 
of Pustic MANAGEMENT you read that last 
year we spent less for public works than in 
any year during a generation. What we were 
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actually doing was to reduce the amount of 
public works, not to increase them. 

All the other countries attempting a man- 
aged currency manage it in respect to the 
entire public debt structure and entire public 
budgeting. However, we attempt to do it on 
one-half of the public debt and one-third of 
the public budget, not knowing what is hap- 
pening to the state and local government 
public debt and budgets. While we are in- 
flationary with our federal policy, we are, at 
the same time, deflationary with our local 
government policy. This conflict unless re- 
solved certainly will bring to naught that 
particular portion of the national attempt at 
recovery. 


VALUES IN BALANCED BUDGETS 


We balance our municipal budget by all 
sorts of compromises and we are further 
reducing revenues by all sorts of tax limita- 
tion laws. We are further interfering with 
the collection of local levies by all sorts of 
moratoria, and then we turn right around 
and ask another governmental level to make 
up those deficiencies; we have not yet de- 
vised any orderly scheme for their relations. 

I want to read from a document prepared 
by a British industrialist, which points out 
that Britain surpasses America in absorb- 
ing a greater number of its population in 
gainful employment. Our highest record is 
40 per cent of the population; their constant 
record during the depression is 47 per cent. 
Then he says: “Some may find in this record 
cause for complacency. There should not be. 
The great buoyancy of British employment 
is traceable to the fact that farsighted men 
in the past have persuaded Great Britain to 
adopt certain large measures which have all 
helped to spread purchasing power, to pro- 
tect labor standards, and to raise the social 
wealth of the nation, as distinct from that 
part of its wealth which is individually 
owned. 

“Maybe there is a social wealth and an 
individual wealth that can be calculated 
separately. One such measure was the adop- 
tion of compulsory unemployment insurance 
throughout industry which more than any 
other single factor has given us a firm home 
market as a mainstay during the thirteen 
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years of our depression. Another has been 
the raising of the school age and the conse- 
quent holding off the labor market of a mass 
of cheap labor open to exploitation. Another, 
though partial and inadequate, has been the 
provision of pensions which have enabled a 
number of elderly workers to retire and make 
way for others. Another is the machinery of 
collective bargaining which has tended to 
defer selfish or shortsighted employers from 
choosing the easy road of wage cutting and 
dismissals and stimulated the effort to get 
cost down, without, at the same time, de- 
stroying purchasing power.” 

He goes on to say that that is not enough. 
He describes as being in the past most of the 
revolutionary things we are still thinking 
about as part of the future program of the 
new deal, and he says it is not enough. 


New RELATIONSHIPS 


You are dealing with such relationships 
now and you will deal with them in the im- 
mediate future. You are going to have to 
adjust yourselves in your city management 
to a whole set of new relationships by next 
spring when the new Congress and forty-one 
state legislatures in regular session and seven 
others that probably will be in special ses- 
sion, have adjourned. 

Never in your history will there have been 
such an avalanche of social and economic 
legislation as will descend upon you in the 
next six months. You must be prepared, as 
city managers, to adjust the continuous flow 
of your processes of operation to that new 
and changing environment, without losing 
sight of your ultimate purpose, and in doing 
that I think we have to get away from sev- 
eral of our fixed concepts. One is that there 
is something sacred about this separation of 
governments in strata at the horizontal level. 

When I think of crimes I have personally 
committed in the name of home rule! When 
I think of the social crimes that I have com- 
mitted when I was thinking only about the 
interest of the city! When I think of the 
crimes that are being committed in state 
government by people who think of state 
government only! When I think of the so- 
cial and economic crimes that have been 
committed in the federal government by 


those who think of the federal government 
alone, the only way I can expiate for my sins 
and bring proof of my repentance is that 
from now on I shall try to think of them all. 

Each of us is a citizen of the local, state, 
and federal government. It is our job as 
citizens to assist in this process of public 
management so we may find some integrated 
relationship in the vertical field by which we 
will be no longer defeated by this sacerdotal 
stratification. 

We have been talking about the dark con- 
tinent of the county government. I think of 
the dark continent when I look at the sheriff 
and some of the boys around the court house. 
But do you know what we discovered in the 
last few months? Leaving out the question 
of policy, policy having been determined, we 
discovered that AAA can achieve central 
supervision and decentralized administration 
and that the NRA cannot. One is dealing with 
the rural section of the country and one is 
dealing with the urban. We discovered the 
Farm Credit Administration can achieve 
high success with central supervision in 
Washington and decentralized administra- 
tion. We have also discovered that the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation cannot. 


AAA Acuteves DECENTRALIZATION 


In looking for the reason it is easy to say 
that the AAA had better personnel and got 
off at a better start in Washington. How is 
it that NRA dealing with industrial problems 
in urban communities finds it is defeated in 
so many of its efforts and finds it is all bound 
up with the very jurisdictional disputes which 
hitherto have disgraced the conduct of the 
labor unions? Why is it that in the AAA they 
can go down and tell this fellow how many 
acres of cotton he can plant, and get away 
with it? Why is it so difficult for the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation to secure results 
in the readjustment of our private mortgage 
structure on urban properties, and, at the 
same time, so easy for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to rewrite so large a portion of 
farm mortgages of the country on the basis 
of sound refinancing. 

It is because there was somebody already 
out there—the county agricultural agent. We 
did not pay any attention to him because he 











was out in the dark continent of the county. 
We thought of him as somebody going 
around and telling somebody how to spread 
manure and how to plant seed corn and that 
sort of thing. But the county agent has been 
and is a living symbol of that vertical inte- 
gration that we must seek. He is a county 
officer, a state officer, a federal officer, and 
when this crisis came around many commit- 
tees could be built around him and adminis- 
tration integrated to represent all the levels 
of government. 


New Horizons ror MANAGERS 


We have to find a like symbol for our 
urban communities. Maybe we are going to 
find him where Cincinnati is searching in its 
new department of economic security—in the 
field of the labor exchange which will be fed- 
eral, state, and city, and with which we had a 
brief experience in a great many of our cities 
during the War. Maybe we are going to find 
this person in the city manager, if the city 
manager can at one and the same time spread 
his horizontal field so that he will no longer 
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be particularistic and discover that even in 
the dark continent of the county there may 
be diamonds. He can then look high and 
low and see that the integration of the ver- 
tical level of government offers probably the 
only solution for many of the problems that 
distress him, problems of revenues and func- 
tions, of reallocation or cooperative partici- 
pation in functions of government, and of 
management. The constant adjustment of 
programs of a flowing enterprise to the en- 
vironment, never leaving out of view the 
ultimate purpose, is the aim of sound man- 
agement. 

If the city manager is going to see this 
thing through then I can tell you what the 
city manager of tomorrow will be. He will 
be the man who in our urban community, 
through all the storm and stress of these con- 
flicting interests—political, social, and eco- 
nomic—will guide the people of his com- 
munity into the realization of that goal 
which is our only purpose—a happier, a 
more secure, a more content, and a more 
useful way of life. 


A Mayor Counsels With Managers’ 


By DANIEL W. HOAN1 


Mayor, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mayor Hoan stresses the importance of a strong citizen organization for 
good government and the necd for selling municipal services to the people. 


) a OU might expect me to debate which 

is the best sort of a two-legged animal, 

a mayor or a city manager, but I shall 

not do it; I cannot grow enthusiastic about 

the distinction. Whether manager or mayor, 

we are interested, as public administrators 

of urban communities, in how to operate a 

municipality honestly, efficiently, and with 
proper service to our citizens. 


*An address delivered at the annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation at St. Louis on October 15, 1934. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Hoan was attorney for 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 1908-10: 
was city attorney, Milwaukee, 1910-16; and has 
been mayor since 1916. 


We are all fellow sufferers in having to 
take a good many brick bats. I don’t know 
much about what the wives of city managers 
have to go through, but if what Mrs. Hoan 
says is true, the life of a mayor’s wife is 
not very pleasant; I have to contribute so 
many nights to the service of being chief 
executive and to tending political pow-wows 
that there are not many nights to stay at 
home. In fact, I am a little hoarse at the 
present time because of having engaged in 
a campaign for about a week. 

I don’t know why Milwaukee may be called 
upon to say anything to contribute to good 
government. I know of no city that has 
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a more obsolete charter and I have been 
jealous ever since I heard about city man- 
agers and strong mayors, especially those 
who have the right to hire and fire heads of 
departments. That is entirely foreign to 
Milwaukee. Besides having an old patched 
up charter I know of no mayor who has con- 
tinuously had more obstruction from a legis- 
lative body than I have had. I have never 
had a legislative body of the majority of 
my shade of political thought in the eighteen 
years I have been mayor. More than that, 
I have never had any real co-operation from 
the “dear press.” I don’t know but what 
my success is due to that fact. I once said 
that if all the daily papers of Milwaukee 
should suddenly start to support me, I would 
be sure the electors would think I had turned 
crooked. I would have no hope in the next 
election. 

From the pages of my experience I wish 
to make some observations which by chance 
may be helpful; if not, pass them over. 

My preliminary training has helped me 
somewhat. I think any local administrator 
who was kicked out in the world to make 
his own living in his early days has an ad- 
vantage when meeting the average citizen. 
Making your own living gives you a slant 
on the problem of the under dog which is 
very helpful. Another advantage I have had 
was that of being city attorney of Milwaukee 
for six years prior to becoming mayor. 

However, there is one indispensable bit 
of experience I had, and which all of you 
can achieve if you have not had it, and that 
is a comprehensive knowledge of economic 
and social conditions and their influence on 
governmental policy. I believe such a knowl- 
edge indispensable to any administrator if 
he expects to continue for any length of 
time either as mayor or manager. Mayors 
and managers who serve longest are those 
who are students of this subject. They are 
in a better position to diagnose their prob- 
lems, and to advise others on sound policies. 

About 1846 a theory was announced that 
all political phenomena and all social changes 
can be explained only by an understanding 
of the economic situation out of which they 
grow. To those of you who do not know 
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what that means, let me say to you that no 
man could give the address that was given 
here today by Mr. Dykstra and look into 
the future as he has done without a grasp 
of what I have just said. I venture to say 
that if we look at that address twenty-five 
years hence, we will not be able to change 
one word in the prophesies he has made. 

And so I say that no man can be a good 
administrator without having a thorough 
knowledge of the economic changes that are 
taking place. I am going to take time, al- 
though it is a little outside the subject, to 
explain what this means. 

You know the story of the newsboys on 
the corner—how one boy stayed in the same 
spot and wouldn’t remove his foot until the 
rest of the lads went away, and when he 
picked up his foot there was a nickel under 
it. You can explain every event and every 
phenomena in history or local political change 
if you can understand how to look for and 
find the nickel under the foot. 


LOOKING FOR THE NICKEL 


During the period from 1760 to 1830 we 
had an industrial revolution, a revolution 
against the feudal system. With the com- 
ing of the machine, attaching it to the steam 
engine, and the housing of it, the modern 
city was born. Two great groups also were 
born, the free trade slaver and those who con- 
ducted industry. The old forms of govern- 
ment did not seem to fit into that new picture, 
and so there was throughout the world a 
demand for freedom and liberty. It broke 
out in France and in our own country. It 
was expressed in England by the Whigs. Had 
it not been for their help perhaps we would 
not have won our Revolution in so short a 
time. But the tremendous change in the 
method of making a living was solely re- 
sponsible for the entirely different social at- 
mosphere, social customs, and habits; it was 
entirely responsible for the pulling down of 
the old governmental structures and the 
building of something new that would fit in. 
This is the economic explanation for the 
birth of cities and the rise of democracies. 

I suppose there are a number of books on 
this subject, but I can think of only three 








at this time: Social Forces in American 
History, by A. M. Simons; Technique and 
Civilization, by Lewis Mumford; and The 
Great Technology, by Harold Rugg, who, 
from the standpoint of the educator, dem- 
onstrates how the new industrialism gave 
rise for the need of schools that would turn 
out engineers, doctors, lawyers, and so forth. 
And now we are grinding them out like sau- 
sages out of the sausage mill, and do not 
know what to do with them all. We are in 
the habit of it and are keeping on. 

We have not all discovered that in the past 
twenty years we have gone through another 
industrial revolution. Like it or not, 75 per 
cent of all independent business has passed 
into the hands of large corporations and 
chain outfits. The old boss who used to 
know the business and own it has passed out 
of the picture. Men who conduct large cor- 
porations now are hired managers; they are 
salaried men. Mass production has been 
introduced to multiply several times the pro- 
ductivity of human labor. Governments, 
whether municipal, state, or federal, have 
to fit into this new picture. The best thing 
we can do is to put our heads together and 
do it in a nice peaceful way. In some coun- 
tries they are rather stubborn and try to 
fight off evolution. No knowledge has been 
more valuable to me as a guide in diagnosing 
local problems. There is nothing more im- 
portant for city managers and mayors than to 
understand the economic changes that are 
taking place and to interpret their meaning 
in relation to government. On the other hand 
a lack of knowledge of economic change is 
responsible for this craze of efficiency that 
has swept both industry and management of 
cities the last few years. We became so 
efficient in producing things that we just 
about chloroformed ourselves with alleged 
overproduction. 

We have not yet recognized that we are 
all through with our efficiency business. In 
other words, if we should all stop spending 
money, or if the working people should work 
for nothing for about sixty days, what would 
happen? They would be spending nothing. 
The stores and perhaps the factories would 
close because they could not sell anything. 
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What are we going to do about it? The sad 
thing about it is that people have given so 
little thought to this problem. 

Did any university announce this depres- 
sion was going to hit us? Does any uni- 
versity pretend to know why the depression 
is so serious throughout the world? Is there 
any university now which you can trust to 
give a prescription as to what to do about 
it? The universities turn out all kinds of 
doctors except doctors of economics and so- 
cial welfare. If the universities cannot tell 
us you cannot blame the average business 
man for running up and down the streets 
asking the question: When is business going 
to pick up? He does not know anything 
about it. He is like a man with tuberculosis 
or cancer running around asking when he 
is going to get well. He is to be pitied. 

This topic of diagnosing economic and 
political phenomena has been absolutely ta- 
boo in our universities, because to do so is to 
step on somebody’s toes, influential toes, 
and universities don’t like that. 


SAWDUST AND EFFICIENCY 


And so I never had any sympathy as mayor 
with this efficiency in budgets. I felt from 
the beginning that to cut our budgets in 
half would make the economic conditions 
much worse in our city. How would it help 
to cut the police force in half, the fire de- 
partment in half, the health department in 
half? By a thorough investigation, I found 
that some of our city hall people were sup- 
porting four families. 

A farmer who discovered a large pile of 
sawdust on one end of his farm conceived 
the idea it would be efficient to use that 
sawdust in connection with his bran in feed- 
ing the chickens. He started with one-tenth 
sawdust. At the end of the first week, the 
chickens were as happy as ever. The next 
week he increased it to two-tenths sawdust 
and reduced the bran accordingly. He in- 
increased the amount of sawdust each week 
until he was feeding the chickens all saw- 
dust and no bran. The chickens continued to 
smile until one old hen hatched out a batch 
of twelve chickens. Eleven had wooden legs 
and the other was a croquet ball. 
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I am satisfied that city managers and 
mayors, with all this tremendous production 
around us, should not be so efficiency crazy 
as actually to close down schools and li- 
braries and cut necessary city service to the 
point of retrogression. We can get to such 
a low level that we will be walk- 
ing around with wooden legs or 
something like that. That phil- 
osophy does not help us out of 
the wilderness at all. 

I don’t know how other cities 
were affected, but I had a letter 
from Chelsea, a suburb of Bos- 
ton, where everything was cut 
in half. The tax rate hit forty- 
two dollars a thousand by this 
economy wave. I know it is this 
efficiency in industry, this driv- 
ing out of labor, this cutting out 
of employment that is slaughter- 
ing our market, precipitated and 
aggravated by the speed-up 
aided by the world war. It has precipitated 
this most widespread of all so-called economic 
depressions, which is not a depression but 
an international collapse. We are going to 
do some real thinking the next few years to 
solve this problem, and we are not going 
to solve it by feeding human beings saw- 
dust. We have to find a way by which all 
can participate in this marvelous and instruc- 
tive age. In no other way will we get rid 
of these products in supplying the real needs 
of humanity. 


CLEAN, Honest GOVERNMENT 


One thing is certain, that there are not 
many examples in our country of continuing 
effort to get clean local government and keep 
it clean. Perhaps as long as you are on 
the job things are lovely, but you may die. 
There have been outstanding examples of 
good men trying to clean up government even 
with some measure of success. But unless 
something else is done, besides just picking 
out a good man, everything slumps back to 
where it was, when he dies. The old environ- 
ment existing prior to his incumbency will 
persist. Something else must happen. 

I don’t believe there ever was a greater 
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administrator or a man with higher motives 
and ideals than Mayor Tom Johnson of 
Cleveland. He did a masterful job. He 
gave his fortune and health in giving Cleve- 
land a standing that every other city envied. 
Yet when he died, things gradually slumped 
back, until today you ought to 
know more about conditions 
there than I do. 

No good man today, with all 
the powers of graft, corruption, 
and selfishness to contend with, 
is big enough to carry on and 
produce as he should, or big 
enough that his ideas will have 
effective influence after he is 
gone. 

What the American people 
want is not clean government 
for one year or two years or five 
years; they want the mess 
cleaned up. It seems to me it 
is our job. There may be many 
illustrations, but I know two that are clear 
in your mind and they are the only two with 
which I am familiar. One is Cincinnati and 
the other is Milwaukee. It is the continuing 
effort of the people to keep their city gov- 
ernment on the merit system and to keep it 
clean that marks these cities. If the city 
manager of Cincinnati would pass away to- 
morrow that government would go on per- 
haps not as well, but they would make an 
effort to find an executive just as good as 
Mr. Dykstra and they would probably find 
one who, in time, would fit in. I am sure that 
is true of Milwaukee; my passing would not 
change one iota the effort of our citizens to 
continue this battle. 


PERMANENT CITIZEN ORGANIZATION 


First of all, the administrator needs the 
encouragement and the moral backing of a 
large group of people who want him to do 
what is right. The powers of reaction and 
greed and selfishness are always acting, and 
the first thing one needs, especially if he 
wants to do what is right and stay on the 
job, after understanding the problem, is to 
perfect an organization that really wants 
this job done right. 











I do not pretend to be an authority on 
Cincinnati, but I know that was one of the 
worst boss-ridden, graft-cluttered cities this 
country knew, unless it was Milwaukee be- 
fore 1910. Cincinnati citizens organized 
what is called the charter league, but it is 
a political party. Its job was to change 
the charter first and put over the merit sys- 
tem and deliver good, honest, serviceable 
government. They went out and organized 
that party. Maybe some of the members 
don’t yet know it is a political party, but 
it is. They do the most important thing— 
get the campaign funds and see where the 
money comes from. No one running for 
mayor or any other office can take cam- 
paign money from selfish interests and be a 
free agent thereafter. It is utterly incon- 
ceivable. 

If you employ musicians to play at a fes- 
tival you can tell those musicians what music 
to play, and if I know before an election 
just who is contributing the funds to any 
local, state, or national organization, I can 
tell what kind of music the candidates are 
going to play after they are in office. That 
is an infallible rule. But they understand 
things in Cincinnati. They see the money 
comes from the proper sources. The next 
thing they do is to get out and elect their 
candidates. The citizens themselves carry 
on in an organized way. 

I shall now turn to Milwaukee. What we 
have done has had some of these character- 
istics and yet our battle was a larger one. 
In undertaking this task of cleaning up Mil- 
waukee, we first made a survey to see what 
kind of recruits we might get. We indicted 
two hundred politicians from both old par- 
ties for graft and corruption. Franchises 
were bought and sold in our common council 
at so much a head for aldermen. Such were 
the conditions in Milwaukee prior to 1910. 

First of all, we wondered whether we could 
have a political party to take in everybody. 
We started with the bankers but after due 
deliberation we decided they wanted a special 
privilege—to dictate to us and loan us money 
at a high rate of interest. Their patriotism 
was at war with their pocket-book; the saf- 
est thing to do was not to invite them in. 
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Then we considered whether we would take 
in the contractors who do public work. We 
found these boys were buying the aldermen 
and had their hands in the pie of corruption, 
another good element to keep outside this 
political group. 

We thought the industrialists might fit in. 
We discovered they were the boys who con- 
tributed to the campaign fund, but when 
their workers went on a strike they insisted 
on having policemen beating the workers over 
the head until they had enough sense to go 
back to work at the old starvation wages. So 
we thought we had better leave them out. 

Then there were the boys who owned the 
public utilities and we thought they might fit 
in. On reading the record of confession of 
some of the utility bankers we found they 
paid good money for the street railway fran- 
chise and were trying to bribe officials for 
special favors. We thought they would be a 
corrupting influence and left them out. 

We thought of the professional groups. We 
found that the dentist was pulling the teeth 
of a local celebrity and didn’t want to go 
against his patient. The local doctor minis- 
tered to the wife of the most influential citi- 
zen. As a group we didn’t take them in. Some 
individuals who had backbone were welcome. 


ORDINARY CITIZENS ORGANIZED 


When we got through, who were left? 
There were the ordinary working people and 
small merchants. We scratched our heads and 
said, “Do these people want clean govern- 
ment? Yes, they want good schools for their 
children. They have to stick around here most 
of the year. They like to have good play- 
grounds for their children. They like to have 
the community take on character building as 
a community function as far as that is feas- 
ible. They want clean, honest government. 
They want cheap power, cheap gas, cheap 
street car fare, naturally, and favor the 
method that will get it. If we can show them 
public ownership will do it best, they will 
subscribe.” 

We finally came to the conclusion, right or 
wrong, that after all it was the underdog who 
could best be organized and whose individual 
and selfish interest would lead him to favor a 
movement for good, clean, honest, serviceable 
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government. On that rock we built our 
temple. 

After that we decided to figure out what 
kind of a program could be sold to these 
people so we wouldn't have to buy their 
votes. We found the merit system was some- 
thing that appealed to every one, and we put 
that in as plan Number 1. We found that 
public ownership was very popular. Also, 
clean government was attractive to those who 
believed in municipal ownership. Any one 
who favors public ownership is fearful of 
graft in the city. He wants everybody to feel 
his city is a fair and honest employer and 
these people who favor public ownership, 
especially locally, can always be found on the 
side of good, honest government. 


How 1T WorKsS IN MILWAUKEE 


So we put that in as a plank, but we called 
these people or their representatives together 
every time the main campaign would come 
along. We had a big blackboard and wrote 
up their suggestions to go into the platform. 
In this way they had a right to feel they took 
part in framing the platform. It was helpful 
to the mayor and other officers because it 
gave first-hand information of what really 
was close to the heart of the citizens. 

This permanent political group has never 
faltered or failed. A man remains a member 
of that organization so long as he subscribes 
to its general principles. He has an equal 
vote with any other member but he can be 
expelled and sometimes is. 

This political party is organized into ward 
branches which elect delegates to a central 
committee which in turn creates an executive 
committee that administers the affairs of the 
organization between meetings. All the mem- 
bers take part in campaigns. Nominations 
for office are made by the various branches, 
campaign funds are raised from around the 
neighborhood, and of course those elected to 
office contribute. 

I have never heard of a contribution of 
more than fifty dollars from any outside 
source, and this is a very rare thing. At all 
meetings the hat is passed to pay the expense 
of hall rent for that particular meeting and 
for literature that is peddled to homes. 

After we have succeeded in getting into of- 
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fice, frequent caucus meetings are held, at- 
tended by aldermen and heads of depart- 
ments. If one of them proposes something 
foolish we can iron it out before it gets into 
the daily press. We insist that the merit sys- 
tem be followed in appointments. Half of 
the principal department heads have been 
selected from outside the political group. 
After they are appointed, perhaps because I 
am so busy with other things in the adminis- 
tration, I have formed the habit of leaving 
those heads of departments alone, so long as 
they make good. Supervision. is necessary. 
Too much of it is fatal. Officials under such 
circumstances must play the music of clean 
government and service; we have to make a 
record. I don’t know of any municipal con- 
tests we have had in recent years in which 
Milwaukee did not receive first or second 
award among the larger cities. 


FAIR AND ACCURATE PUBLICITY 


After selecting the most competent depart- 
ment heads the question most bothersome of 
all is proper publicity. No administrator can 
sit quietly in his office and expect the public 
to know all about what is going on. It 
wouldn’t work, especially in a city like ours 
where the order in the office of the daily press 
is to “get the mayor.” You simply have to 
take advantage of every known means of 
selling the public your program and how it 
is working out. A house-to-house distribu- 
tion of vital data of some kind is important, 
especially six or eight weeks before the elec- 
tion. We reach every house in Milwaukee, so 
we don’t care what the newspapers say. 

If you devote your attention to your prob- 
lems to make a good record, what good does 
it do if you don’t tell the citizens about it? 
The newspapers tell you frankly that it is the 
unusual thing that is news. Now in every city 
government there are officials and employees 
who have given their lives to the community 
but have never had their names printed in 
the newspapers. I have asked high school 
classes which visited the city hall, “Do you 
know the name of the superintendent of the 
water works system?” At times not one 
student knew the name of Henry Bohmann, 
the general manager of a thirty million dollar 
city-owned utility. We have to go out and tell 
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our people about the meritorious things in 
our city government or we are lost. 

I have found a mayor’s advisory council 
very successful. Every civic or service club, 
as long as it does not represent some group 
like trade unions, chambers of commerce, or 
bankers, elects representatives to this advis- 
ory counsel. I insist that in their meetings 
they talk about municipal questions only, 
that they hear both sides of every issue before 
they vote, and that they may summon any- 
body in the city hall to give them informa- 
tion. I find this a most valuable asset. It is 
a notice to the press that they cannot lie too 
much and that the civic-minded people of 
the city know what is going on. 

I have never been able to please the editors 
of the daily press so I have found the best 
policy, generally speaking, is to ignore them. 
I get the greatest response in my municipal 
campaigns when I take these newspapers to 
task. The papers have called me every name 
anybody can think of. 

I remember one time I carried over on the 
civil service commission an appointee of a 
former mayor. He had been city comptroller 
and at one time was local chairman of the 
Republican party. I thought with him on 
the commission that would be proof the com- 
mission was above criticism. I had reap- 
pointed him after his term of service. But 
one day he gave out a blast that one-third of 
all the city employees in the city hall were 
useless. That cut very deeply. Most things 
don’t cut very deeply on me. I have devel- 
oped a hide like an anthropoid and most 
criticism goes over my back. But being 100 
per cent for government ownership, I wanted 
to see government respected. When only half 
of our people can be induced to vote, it is 
not a profitable enterprise to be undermining 
faith in government. 

I knew if I answered I would get the worst 
of it no matter what I would say to the Mil- 
waukee newspapers. They might print all I 
said and yet they would look around and 
would find somebody who for ten or fifteen 
minutes had his feet on a desk somewhere 
and take a picture of him to prove I was a 
confounded liar. So I had to agree with my- 
self to keep my mouth shut for the time 
being. A short time later I went to the meet- 
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ing of the Michigan Municipal League where 
I heard officials say that nobody has time to 
write up the good things in local affairs; and 
the articles that were written were not fair 
or accurate. Going back on the train, the 
thought of issuing a challenge to debate oc- 
curred to me. This was two or three weeks 
after the blast from the civil service com- 
missioner. I stood ready to debate with any- 
body in the community who was not a crank, 
on the proposition that the city of Milwaukee 
was producing every one of its services from 
25 to 75 per cent cheaper than any private 
firm or individual could furnish it. It was 
suggested that critics of our local government 
now step forward and put up or shut up. 
I have never had anybody accept that chal- 
lege to debate. I wish some day I might have 
an opportunity to discuss that topic. Mind 
you not that Milwaukee is so much better 
than any other city. You can do the same 
thing yourself, if you just make a study of it. 
A city government does not have the divi- 
dends or collections or all the overhead ex- 
pense of a private company, nor does it have 
the fat salaries and watered bonds and stocks. 

The second question I put into the chal- 
lenge of debate was that men of standing 
who were continually damning their govern- 
ment because they had to pay taxes were 
doing more to undermine faith in this re- 
public than all the communists in the world. 
This challenge shut up those people and | 
have not heard any more about one-third of 
the city hall employees being useless. 


KEEPING Prices Down 


Another experience which may interest you 
has to do with attempts to keep prices down. 
As a mayor, I had no authority to sell food- 
stuffs but as an individual I had the authority 
of any merchant to sell foodstuffs at our pub- 
lic market to prevent profiteering. 

I discovered potatoes and apples were be- 
ing bought at $3.25 a barrel in Virginia and 
were shipped to Milwaukee and sold at a 
price of $11.50 a barrel. Firms made as much 
as $90,000 a year on apples or potatoes. We 
started to sell apples and potatoes on the 
market and I discovered I could do the job 
about 30 per cent cheaper than the other 
fellow. As soon as they got through profiteer- 
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ing on these and other products and agreed 
to a reasonable profit, we said we were 
through. We did the same thing with many 
articles of food. When they raised the price 
of bread, I started to sell bread and they 
agreed to reduce the price. To this day, our 
coal is about $2.00 a ton cheaper than it is in 
Chicago. We netted some $10,000 on sale of 
foodstuffs and other articles. This profit was 
put into federal bonds in 1922 to be preserved 
until such time as the council would see fit 
to create a marketing department or authorize 
the sealer of weights and measures to watch 
profiteering, but I never got the bill through 
the legislature. One day the grand jury got 
busy to decide whether Dan Hoan was trying 
to keep $10,000 belonging to the city of Mil- 
waukee. The newspapers played it up until 
they got our people to believe that Dan Hoan 
was Stealing this money. 

The politically hostile council started an 
investigation. ‘They hired a lawyer to prose- 
cute me. I was subpoenaed to answer such 
questions as were asked. As a matter of fact 
the $10,000 was in a trust fund under agree- 
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ment to be used by the city for marketing, 
or, at the expiration of the term of the trust, 
to be applied to reducing the public debt. 
I attempted to write this up for the press, but 
it was not printed. I then caused to be dis- 
tributed about 4,000 pamphlets on the history 
of the matter and put them into the hands of 
live workers. Finally, it trickled through the 
heads of the majority that the whole thing 
was an unfair attack. The instigator of this 
fight in the council ran against me for mayor. 
In the campaign, I made some reference to 
the fund but paid little attention to it. When 
the votes were counted, he had 64,000 votes 
and I had 106,000 in spite of the attempt of 
the daily press of Milwaukee to make me out 
a crook. 

I think that you actually have to go direct 
to the people with the facts and use every 
possible means to get the information to 
them. A continuing citizen organization is a 
most important aid toward this end. So in 
closing I want to emphasize again the im- 
portance of getting the co-operation of right- 
minded citizens in an organized way. 


Some Emerging Financial Problems’ 


By CLIFFORD W. HAM! 
Field Consultant, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


Mr. Ham believes there are dark days ahead for cities unless the 
remedies already known are made effective. He suggests new ex- 
periments such as state-wide municipal purchasing, a national 
municipal insurance company, and a central municipal credit bank. 


HETHER the problem is relief, hos- 

pitals, codes, federal relationships, or 

what not, underlying and running 
through them all is the question of finance. 
I propose to discuss what seem to be some 
pressing and continuing problems emerging 
from the depression. Perhaps we can do little 
more than analyze a few of them; their solu- 
tion will be found only in the flow of time. 
Whether the solution will be sound or falla- 


* Address delivered at the annual conference 
of the International City Managers’ Association 
in St Louis on October 17, 1934. 


cious depends very largely upon the type of 
administration bearing on them in each indi- 
vidual city. 

Up to a few years ago, the financing of 
local government was largely automatic, rely- 
ing, of course, on a more or less constant in- 
crease in real property values to underwrite 
the added demands for services and debt re- 
tirement. The brakes, whether for a short or 
long time, have been placed on this continued 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Ham has been city man- 
ager of two cities and is a former president of 
the International City Managers’ Association. 
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upward swing of the curve of valuations, and 
the backwash has created and left many seri- 
ous problems in its wake. 


EMERGENCY FINANCING 


Most government financial policies of the 
past five years have been of an emergency 
nature. Tax levies have been reduced in re- 
sponse to the constant pressure of hard 
pushed real estate taxpayers. Services which 
seem indispensable have been curtailed or 
eliminated. Capital emergency funds are 
used for purposes far removed from capital 
improvements. 

The term “emergency” has been kept in 
the title of many programs. After five years 
of depression we still speak of the Emergency 
Relief Administration, Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, and one 
state has gone a step farther and calls 
the state relief agency the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. When, may I 
ask, does an emergency cease to be tempo- 
rary? When does an emergency constitute 
a permanent chronic situation? 

The carrying on of government by tempo- 
rary and expedient finance policies must soon 
end. Financial planning about which we have 
heard little lately, must again become a 
major objective and local affairs must be 
placed on more sound and permanent bases. 


FEDERAL LOANS 


Federal loans and grants-in-aid to cities 
have created new problems. On projects 
financed by a pledge of revenue, cities gen- 
erally have pledged full net profits from 
operation for retirement of the PWA debt on 
water works, sewers, electric plants, and sim- 
ilar enterprises. As net revenues increase and 
as needs for added plant facilities are pre- 
sented, additional capital loans must be made. 
These loans should be secured by a portion 
of the net revenue of the expanded plant 
rather than by general obligation bonds. In 
many instances, this will call for the rewriting 
of existing PWA loans. Do not forget that 
the federal government expects to collect the 
loan. Hence, more federal control over local 
finance can be expected. Supervision over ac- 
counting, municipal utility rates, and the 
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levying and collection of taxes can be ex- 
pected. While continuing to be the creature 
of the state in respect to powers and duties, 
cities will become the servant and creature 
of the federal government in matters affect- 
ing these repayments. 


RELIEF Costs 


The relief load does not let up and the fed- 
eral government, insisting on financing defi- 
cits only, puts pressure on the cities to absorb 
more and more of the burden. Some cities are 
still issuing bonds to pay relief costs. If the 
present tendency should continue but a short 
while those cities that are yet solvent finan- 
cially will find themselves pulled over the 
brink as were so many cities in the early 
stages of major relief when local governments 
alone staggered under the load. It is a disas- 
trous national financial policy that continues 
to crowd the cities nearer to prostration. 
Some logical and proper assumption of certain 
phases of relief should be arrived at whereby 
the federal, state, and local governments 
could each perform some particular part of 
this task. If the federal government places a 
still greater relief load on local governments, 
many cities will find themselves in the midst 
of complete fiscal wreckage. 


OVERLAPPING TAX LEVIES 


The unification of overlapping portions of 
budget operations is necessary in order that 
the total local tax load can be made best to 
serve the public need. For instance, the Tax 
Conservation Commission in Portland, Ore- 
gon, in assuming supervision over the budgets 
of the six governmental units levying taxes in 
that city, has done a pioneer job in co-ordinat- 
ing tax levies to the end that taxation may 
present a balanced financing of the needs of 
all units. 

Constructive taxation within the ability of 
a community to pay, demands such centrali- 
zation. The tax bills in most cities list the 
levies of the state, county, schools, and city, 
as well as arbitrarily fixed statutory levies. 
The city council usually controls but a very 
small percentage of the total levy. This is 
likewise true of bonded debt, but in the past 
few years the investment banks have exam- 
ined very thoroughly the overlapping debt 
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of all units with special regard for the tax- 
paying ability of these local units. 


TAx DELINQUENCY 


The tendency is to ease up the penalties on 
delinquent taxes. Another common practice 
has been the picking up of all 
delinquencies prior to 1932 or 
some other stated period and 
spreading them over future 
years. The net result places a 
premium on delinquency and a 
penalty on prompt payment of 
taxes. In many instances it is 
more profitable in dollars and 
cents to go delinquent than to 
pay. Rarely indeed are taxes 
paid through a sense of loyalty 
to local government. People just 
aren’t built that way, and unless 
a reasonably compulsory method 
of collection is maintained, 
financial support of government 
will be lacking. 

Some improvement has been noted in the 
delinquency picture in recent months but I 
have the feeling that much of it is not of a 
permanent or healthy nature. A check-up on 
delinquent payments in the past six months 
or so shows that a great deal of the money 
is coming from advances made by HOLC. In 
other words, the federal government is thus 
doing indirectly what it has no power to do 
directly—advance money on delinquent local 
taxes. While it is fine to get this money into 
the treasury, I issue the warning that it is a 
wholly artificial and temporary improvement. 
It is, of course, unhealthy for any unit of 
government to be required to advance money 
for payment of taxes levied to support other 
units of government. The ability of taxpayers 
to pay is not changed thereby. To be misled 
by this is to invite more trouble when these 
advances close. Cities are still solely depend- 
ent on the ability of the taxpaying group. 

Many city administrations continue to 
count delinquent taxes on the rolls as assets 
and a levy once made as an authorization to 
spend up to the amount of that levy. Nothing 
is more dangerous and fallacious—delinquent 
taxes are not an asset except for accounting 
record purposes. If they were an asset any 
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city could automatically improve its position 
by the simple expedient of increasing the 
levy. 

The true test of assets and the maximum 
amount any administration should plan to 
spend is the cash received, providing those 
receipts are within the total of 
the budget. If the cash receipts 
are greater than the budget then 
the budget figures should repre- 
sent the maximum. Only by 
holding expenditures within 
these limits can current finances 
continue sound. The opposite 
policy, that of counting delin- 
quent taxes as assets, has re- 
sulted in defaults and chaotic 
financing at high interest rates, 
when temporary borrowings 
have not been retired as ex- 
pected because of increased de- 
linquency. 

The bonded debt of American 
cities is not only an unsolved problem but 
one which has hardly been tackled. Seeking 
a proper solution will be the most serious 
single problem confronting many American 
municipalities for a long time to come, re- 
gardless of whether the particular city is yet 
in default or not. For two years or more 
some of us who have thought we could see the 
trouble ahead have insisted that cities should 
immediately accumulate all data and examine 
all factors bearing on this problem. Too often 
cities have continued to feel secure in their 
ability to meet debt demands. As the depres- 
sion has continued and the demands have 
borne down heavier such ability has been and 
is being seriously questioned. 


A WARNING ON REFUNDING 


The question of refunding is uppermost in 
the minds of many city officials even though 
their cities have not actually defaulted. Con- 
sidering the present state of municipal credit, 
now is no time to refund if it can be post- 
poned. That does not mean that steps looking 
toward eventual refunding should not be un- 
dertaken, but many cities have refunded only 
to find themselves shortly in default again. 
Few municipalities during this depression 
have solved their default problem through re- 








funding. Until the municipal finance situa- 
tion is sufficiently well stabilized to enable 
city administrations to plan with some degree 
of assurance that the new plans can be met, 
it is of little avail to rewrite existing agree- 
ments respecting bond issues. The problem is 
one in which the mutual interests of all par- 
ties, namely, the bondholders, the taxpayers, 
and the public officials, must be looked at 
conservatively. 

Many factors must be considered and 
evaluated to determine this yardstick of abil- 
ity. Municipalities are going to be subjected 
to pressure for a too rapid rewriting of out- 
standing bond provisions, and this pressure 
in many instances will come from taxpayers, 
in other instances from bondholders, but in 
most instances from groups of persons setting 
themselves up as refunding counsel intent 
only upon getting a job to do, but wholly un- 
equipped to make the necessary economic 
survey of the community in question. Some 
of the factors of community life which have 
a direct bearing upon the ability to pay are: 

(1) Retail trade. 

(2) Bank clearances when a normal pic- 
ture can be obtained. 

(3) Railroad freight traffic, both incoming 
and outgoing. 

(4) The probable future growth of the 
city in population and in commerce. 

(5) The long-time planning of future cap- 
ital finance needs. 

(6) A sound ratio between requirements 
for debt service and the current operating re- 
quirements for primary services. 

Until a composite picture is drawn result- 
ing from a study of these and other related 
factors no city can present a refunding pro- 
posal with assurance that it will be met and 
no group representing a majority of the bond- 
holders can recommend a refunding program 
without that assurance. 


Tax LIMITATION 


The most serious threat to the continuation 
of local government in your city is the swing 
towards tax limitation. I care not whether 
such a movement has crystallized in your 
state or city or not. I cannot emphasize too 
much the seriousness of the threat of tax 
limitation. It is astounding how rapidly that 
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movement gains headway and how paralyz- 
ing are its effects. 

I have much sympathy with the desire to 
reduce the burden of taxes upon real estate. 
We all recognize the position, even though 
selfish, which holders of real estate find con- 
fronting them in the annual tax charge. An 
influential member of the real estate group in 
Minneapolis discussed this with me last week. 
He said they had to get behind these meas- 
ures to safeguard real estate. I know the ar- 
gument and so do you. But I pointed out that 
in doing so they were jeopardizing real estate 
in Minneapolis and threatening the very 
things that give value to real estate. The 
collapse of fire, police, health, and welfare 
services in any city immediately results in 
the collapse of property values. What is 
needed, of course, is a balanced revenue sys- 
tem in which real estate would be called upon 
to bear only its just proportion. But the first 
thing that must be guaranteed is the con- 
tinued operation of local government, and 
until the elements of a balanced revenue sys- 
tem can be made effective the support must 
be continued through the channels where it 
has been obtained—the real estate levy. 

Certain taxes must be administered on a 
state-wide basis because local administration 
would defeat itself. Examples are the income, 
sales, gasoline, and similar taxes. But the 
assumption that state administration carries 
with it the right to spend the income for 
purely state purposes is erroneous. It must 
be redistributed to its source. Likewise, I 
think we should be equally ready to acknowl- 
edge that certain functions now performed 
locally can best be performed by the state. 
North Carolina has taken over the schools 
and highways and Michigan is taking over 
the township highways. All levels of govern- 
ment must reorganize to administer functions 
and services to the best advantage. You as 
city administrators must be concerned with 
problems of state and county government. 


NEw SourRCES OF REVENUE 


The last problem I want to speak of is the 
need for revenue from sources other than 
property taxation. Many questions have been 
raised at this conference as to how costs of 
government can be cut to come within the 
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reduced income. That is not the right ap- 
proach. What you must give major thought 
to is the question of how a revenue system 
can be built up to finance the needs of local 
government. Non-tax revenues will bear much 
investigation on your part. 

The effect also of the search for new reve- 
nue upon the whole question of public morals 
is a serious one. I am not here to argue 
whether the effect is good or bad or whether 
there is any effect, but we have seen a decided 
tendency to disregard that feature. Public 
and private morals however are still a virtue 
and entitled to consideration. The repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment and licensing of 
liquor were hastened very greatly by the ap- 
peal for revenue. How much it has helped 
and how beneficial it is, remains a serious 
question. Likewise, you have seen a return to 
pari-mutual machines in many states where 
they were formerly taboo, again largely on 
the argument of public non-tax revenues. 
The great city of New York has but recently 
attempted to legalize lotteries to get revenues. 
The question of where this will lead us and 
what will be its effect upon public and private 
morals cannot be ignored. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FINANCE 


In his keynote speech Mr. Dykstra pointed 
to the needs of the future. American cities 
must push out from shore if we are to render 
services, secure the revenues to support gov- 
ernment, and cut the costs of that govern- 
ment to the lowest possible basis. Let me 
suggest two or three finance experiments that 
deserve the serious consideration of city man- 
agers. 

(1) Centralized state-wide municipal pur- 
chasing offers important advantages. The 
Michigan Municipal League is carrying on 
an experiment for purchasing supplies for 
cities in quantity according to standard and 
uniform specifications. Fire hose, gasoline, 
cement, coal, and other materials can be 
purchased together at quantity prices and 
discounts. No argument is needed to indi- 
cate the tremendous savings possible. 

(2) Debt adjustment has been farmed out 
in many cases to security brokers at exorbi- 
tant commissions running from 1 to as high 
as 5 per cent and these brokers know only 


one thing—security markets. They know 
nothing of municipal finance and needs. 
They are interested in but one thing—the 
commission. This whole question is an ex- 
tremely intricate and special city manage- 
ment problem. The American Municipal As- 
sociation, the National Municipal League, 
and certain state leagues are concerning 
themselves with that whole picture. Investi- 
gate it thoroughly; discuss it with your state 
league secretary before contracting with any 
broker to pay a huge sum for what may result 
in an unsatisfactory and costly service. 

(3) European unions of cities have beaten 
the insurance game by the organization of 
national municipal insurance companies to 
underwrite municipal risks on a national 
base. Not only have immense savings re- 
sulted to municipalities but also private in- 
surance rates have been lowered. If you want 
to get some interesting data on insurance 
costs you should read Fire Insurance Classi- 
fication of Cities and Fire Losses, by Harold 
A. Stone, just published by Public Adminis- 
tration Service. 

(4) A central municipal credit bank for 
the outlet of municipal paper is also an actual 
working program in Europe. Why should 
each city be compelled to compete on the 
open market with all other cities in the sale 
of bonds. A central bank would receive as 
deposit the obligation of the city and the 
central bank bonds would be sold collateral- 
ized by the municipal securities sold to it. 
The municipality would merely look to the 
central bank for its borrowing. This central 
bank could either be set up as a federal RFC 
adjunct, or could be organized as a private 
municipal credit bank by the cities for their 
own use. 


OBTAINING THE REMEDIES 


I feel we need not discuss now the kind of 
prescription to write to produce the remedies. 
Those prescriptions have been written in 
numerous researches and speeches on mu- 
nicipal finance. The facts are well known. 
What city administrators must now chiefly 
concern themselves with is how and where 
the prescription can be filled, and how the 
interested parties—taxpayers, city councils, 
state legislators, and the municipal depart- 








ments—can be persuaded to apply the rem- 
edy. 
Most of these problems are affected by 
state laws and constitutional provisions. How 
can an effective municipal financial legisla- 
tive program be carried to enactment? By 
what means can we best surmount the hurdles 
which we all know exist? Obviously, the task 
must largely be attacked independently in 
each state and municipal needs must be made 
effective. 

What we as public administrators have not 
developed is a technique of obtaining wide- 
spread public support behind the solution to 
municipal problems. That must be done. As I 
have said the remedy is in most cases legisla- 
tive and being legislative it is a political 
remedy. Of course, I do not mean partisan 
when I say political, but use the term in its 
proper sense. We have been trying to solve 
a political problem with non-political meth- 
ods and machinery. In other words, we have 
been trying to drill a steel plate with a 
wooden auger. We must use a drill made for 
steel if we are to get results. 
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The various organizations in the field of 
local government: The International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, Governmental Research 
Association, United States Conference of 
Mayors, American Municipal Association, 
and others should concentrate on obtaining 
remedies to these finance problems—not pre- 
scribing them, because that has been done. 

Your state league of municipalities should 
receive the full, active, enthusiastic support 
of every public official and civic organization 
in your city. Not merely membership but 
ample financial and individual service should 
be made available for its use. The cails of 
the League for your time should receive 
hearty response and legislatures and the gen- 
eral public should be made to realize that 
here is the vocal, united demand of those 
units of government which perform the most 
important, useful, economic, and indispens- 
able services rendered by any level of gov- 
ernment, or by any organization, public or 
private. Your state league mobilizes cities 
for a sound solution of common problems. 


The Scientific Method in Government’ 


By ISIDOR LOEB! 
Dean, School of Business and Public Administration, Washington University 


Neither pious wishes nor the ballot box, according to Mr. Loeb, are adequate to 
prevent organized minorities from securing legislation the majority does not want. 


HE eighteenth century announcement 
of democracy has been expanded to 
eliminate suffrage disabilities of race 
and sex and to receive general acceptance 
among most of the peoples of Western Euro- 
pean civilization. Whether one believes this 
development has been beneficial or harmful 
he cannot disregard the fact nor its momen- 
tous consequences. 
In either case the citizen of our modern 
state is at once confronted with the problem 


* Abstract of an address delivered before the 
annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association at St. Louis on October 16. 

1 Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Loeb has been professor 


of whether democracy can provide the law, 
order, and efficiency essential in human so- 
cial relations. This question has been greatly 
complicated by another significant feature 
that characterizes our twentieth century 
state. The scope of its activities has been 
broadly extended with resulting increased 
burdens upon the governmental machine. 
The citizen is concerned not only with the 
existence of greatly expanded governmental 
activities but with the governmental organi- 


of political science and dean, school of business 
and public administration, Washington Univer- 
sity, since 1925, and is a past president of the 
American Political Science Association. 
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zation necessary to secure economy and effi- 
ciency in the exercise of such functions. 

Private business and industry have been 
confronted with a similar problem and eco- 
nomic organization has been subjected to 
revolutionary changes. The existing person- 
nel and methods were not adapt- 
ed to the new conditions. Large- 
scale production and distribution 
necessitated great development 
in business finance, accounting 
and control operations, and bet- 
ter-trained executives. The old 
organization was necessarily 
transformed and new methods 
were introduced and these have 
had to undergo constant modifi- 
cation in response to contifued 
changes in conditions. 

Those in control of modern 
business organizations, in gen- 
eral, have been eager to take 
advantage of the information 
coming from the numerous research and fact- 
finding agencies. The intensity of private busi- 
ness competition and the magnitude of the 
risks involved left them with no other alterna- 
tive except economic loss and ultimate bank- 
ruptcy. Manufacturers have been compelled 
to junk costly machinery because of obso- 
lescence, however slight in character. The 
same lesson was soon learned regarding anti- 
quated business methods and organization 
which had to be discarded regardless of per- 
sonal, social, or traditional sentiments. While 
business may have failed to find adequate 
solutions for many of its problems it has at 
least accepted scientific methods that are 
essential to economic and efficient results. 

When we turn from private to public busi- 
ness we find a far different situation. With the 
development of modern industry and com- 
merce, conditions were transformed and gov- 
ernment became an important, expensive, 
and intricate affair. It is still true, however, 
that a large part of our existing governmental 
business continues to be operated with the 
obsolete organization and antiquated meth- 
ods of the eighteenth century. The principles 
of popular election, rotation in office, and 
the spoils system were introduced by the 
democratic revolution but are not essential 
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features of democracy. Democracy means 
that the people must control but not that 
they must do everything. Nevertheless, the 
old principles are still operating in most of 
our state and local governments and to some 
extent in national affairs. 

It is not the intention to as- 
sert or imply the absence of any 
improvement in governmental 
organization and methods. On 
the contrary much of signifi- 
cance has beer accomplished. 
It should be noted however that 
most of this has been in fields 
requiring technical skill, where 
failure to make the changes 
would be disastrous, or in mat- 
ters of general popular interest, 
where the demand for improve- 
ment has been too great to be 
resisted. Examples may be found 
in the regulation of public util- 
ities, in public educational insti- 
tutions, in the engineering aspect of public 
works, in public health, in fire and police 
administration, and to a limited extent in 
legal and taxation departments. 

The progress that has been made through 
the application of scientific methods has been 
for the most part confined to the national 
government, a few states, and the larger 
cities, but even in these much remains to be 
done. It is clear that this result is due to the 
failure, in a large measure, to apply scientific 
methods in government. It must be admitted 
that greater obstacles attend the use of this 
method in government than appear in the 
field of natural science. The data involved in 
human relationship are so intangible and 
evasive that exact determination is difficult 
if not impossible. It is also impossible to 
subject social phenomena to the method of 
laboratory experimentation. In addition, 
tradition and personal emotions and preju- 
dices are usually important factors influenc- 
ing decisions in governmental matters. The 
man on the street has his own convictions 
regarding such matters as popular elections, 
charitable relief, and forms of taxation and 
these are not easily affected by the investi- 
gations of political scientists, social workers, 
or economists. 











The tragic experience of American cities 
with waste, extravagance, corruption, and in- 
efficiency led eventually to the evolution of 
a type of government from which the factors 
conducing to these results were eliminated. 
The council-manager form excludes partisan- 
ship and the spoils system from governmental 
administration, concentrates responsibility, 
and provides a simple organization capable 
of being understood by all of the voters. It 
recognizes that matters of public policy must 
be left to popular determination and pro- 
vides for democratic control through a small 
council elected by the voters. On the other 
hand, it is based upon the principle that the 
administration of the complex affairs of a 
modern city requires special knowledge and 
training and it vests complete control in this 
field in an expert who is responsible to the 
council. 

Forms of government are not alone suffi- 
cient to guarantee good results. A city with 
the managerial form which permits the influ- 
ence of partisanship and special interests in 
its administration will inevitably experience 
the evil effects of this policy. Public opinion 
and support are essential for successful re- 
sults in any type of government. The council- 
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manager plan offers the distinct advantage 
of simplicity in form enabling the public bet- 
ter to understand and to control their gov- 
ernment. 

The modern citizen should understand and 
respect the basic principles of our local, 
state, and federal systems. He should not 
hesitate, however, to insist upon changes 
whenever proper investigation has shown that 
these are necessary to meet the conditions 
under which he is now living. 

Finally, the citizen of our modern state 
should understand that popular sovereignty 
does not work automatically. Democracy 
and universal suffrage do not necessarily 
mean that the will of the majority prevails. 
Well-organized minorities have been success- 
ful in securing legislation that the majority 
does not desire, while that which the latter 
demands is frequently blocked or defeated. 
Neither pious wishes nor the ballot box will 
be adequate to prevent such results unless 
democracy is supported by a clear under- 
standing of that which is needed and an 
unfaltering determination to compel its ac- 
ceptance. Popular sovereignty is able to ac- 
complish only that which the citizens unfail- 
ingly and effectively demand. 


What the Depression Has Done to 
Health Services® 


By W. F. WALKER, Dr. P.H.1 
Director, Division of Health Studies, The Commonwealth Fund, New York 


Reduced personnel and salaries and suspension of many services were 
offset in some cities by constructive changes. Dr. Walker weighs advan- 
tages and disadvantages and predicts the future of health service in cities. 


T is an exceedingly good plan to make a 
survey of the effects of the depression on 
various municipal activities; not unlike 

the members of the farmer’s household going 
out to take stock of their domain after a 


* This is the ninth of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done tu various acuvities 
The articles by Arlington Ailes, John L. Rice, and 
I. F. Thompson suggest remedies that chief ad- 
ministrators and health officers may apply in over- 
coming ill effects of the depression on health 
services in their cities. 


tornado. There are several aspects to be con- 
sidered: What damage has been done; how 
much is total loss; what can be salvaged with 
little or no loss or possibly some gain; what 
shall be the program for rebuilding; did the 


1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Walker was graduated 
in 1914 from the University of Michigan; was 
deputy commissioner of health, Detroit, to 1923: 
field director, Committee on Administrative Prac- 
tice, American Public Health Association, 1923- 
31; and director, Division of Health Studies, The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1931 to date. 
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experience result in utter ruin or may it be 
turned to some good advantage? 

It would appear that the winds of financial 
depression have about spent themselves in 
our American cities and that a sane evalua- 
tion of effects may now be made. To do this 
and have it truly reflect the conditions in 
the country, it was necessary to secure the 
opinion and compare the observations of a 
number of people. The help of thirty health 
officers scattered over the country represent- 
ing large and small communities, both resi- 
dential and industrial, was sought. More 
than 80 per cent of these responded. In 
addition information concerning trend of ex- 
penditures was obtained from seventy-seven 
cities and twenty-six state departments of 
health. It is evident that the more detailed 
returns from the small group correspond 
closely with the trends expressed by this 
larger sampling. The health officers of these 
cities were asked the following questions: 

(1) What, if any, changes in administra- 
tive organization or techniques have been 
brought about by curtailment of funds? Note 
particularly failures or discontinuance of 
service and improvements. 

(2) What old services or activities were 
suspended ? 

(3) What new responsibilities or activities 
were added? 

(4) If possible, give figures to illustrate 
the relation of budget in predepression, as 
1929, and the present, 1933 or 1934. 

(5) What is your appraisal of the effect 
of the depression upon the future of public 
health work? Will the public health program 
come back to its former level of adequacy 
more or less rapidly than other municipal 
functions? Has the service lost or gained 
prestige? 

The analysis of conditions as indicated by 
the returns may be generalized as follows: 
Practically all cities were affected by the de- 
pression with the result that the appropria- 
tions and expenditures for public health pur- 
poses were curtailed to some degree. An oc- 
casional city experienced a slight increase in 
expenditure where an emergency appropria- 
tion was made either to permit the depart- 
ment to give added service to meet the 
demands of the indigent sick applying at 
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clinics or where the department carried the 
responsibility for hospitalization of the lower 
economic group. Practically no city escaped 
the necessity of reduction of salaries either 
to meet the actual needs of the municipal 
budget or the alleged demands of the tax re- 
ductionists who look on all public employees 
as grafters and tax eaters. Reductions in per- 
sonnel have always resulted when the reduc- 
tion in individual salaries was not sufficient 
to absorb the gross reduction in budget. Such 
reduction in personnel has always without 
exception resulted in the curtailment of serv- 
ice. This scrutiny of budgets and expendi- 
tures has not, however, been without its ad- 
vantages. To quote one health officer: 


City, county, and state health budgets have 
recently been cut, in some instances by 20 per 
cent or more. To be compelled to go through 
such an experience may, I believe, be an intensely 
profitable one for a health department. The gains 
resulting from such budget cutting, if not con- 


tinuous or excessive, are sometimes unexpectedly 
helpful. 


A health officer faced with a major appropria- 
tion reduction at first feels that it simply cannot 
be done. After the first shock is over, he sets 
himself resolutely to the task of pruning, which 
proves in the end to be a test of himself, of the 
department, and of its relationship to the gov- 
ernmental administration. 

The signs of this philosophy appear from 
the returns at hand to depend upon the ex- 
tent to which the tree has been pruned. Where 
the health officer has been told that he must 
reduce his total appropriation by a certain 
amount and has had complete freedom of 
choice as to what personnel and activities 
should be sacrificed, it has usually resulted 
in improved administration and furnished 
opportunity for a conscientious review of the 
program, techniques, and methods such as 
must be made if the service is to be kept 
from going to seed. If, on the other hand, 
the reductions are dictated by political ex- 
pediency or the health officer is hampered 
by civil service or other requirements, there 
is evidence that what might have been an ef- 
fective operation resulting in general public 
good leaves the department with a lowered 
efficiency and with poor esprit de corps. 

Returns from seventy-seven cities repre- 
senting a population of 29,000,000 people, 
approximately half of the total urban popu- 
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lation of the country, show a reduction in 
gross public health budgets for these cities 
of nearly $3,500,000 from 1931 to 1934. This 
represents a reduction in the per capita ex- 
penditures for public health purposes of from 
seventy-one cents to fifty-eight cents or about 
19 per cent. There is evidence to show that 
expenditures of $1.50 to $2.00 per capita for 
public health yield effective returns in life 
saving and health promotion. The average 
expenditure of cities of 100,000 population 
before the depression was in the vicinity of 
$1.00. In public health fields at least, cities 
are accustomed to look to state and federal 
departments for help and assistance when the 
local situation gets out of hand. During these 
trying years, however, this assistance in time 
of need has been sadly lacking since state 
budgets have also been decreased by about 
$1,666,000 or from an average expenditure 
of thirteen cents per capita to eleven cents 
per capita as reported by twenty-six states. 


EFFect oF BupGcet Cuts 


Referring to the experience of the group 
of cities especially questioned we find only 
two cities reporting increases in expenditure. 
One reports a 7.5 per cent increase due very 
largely to emergency appropriation for ad- 
ditional hospitalization. Another reports a 3 
per cent increase also to meet the demands 
of extra clinic service. Reductions in budget 
vary from as little as 2 or 3 per cent to 54 per 
cent. It would appear that these reductions 
in public health budgets depend not entirely 
upon how a particular city was affected 
economically but were influenced in many in- 
stances by the character of the public health 
service which has been built up and the gen- 
eral community support developed as a result 
of the department’s educational program. 
Where the budgetary reduction was exceed- 
ingly large, it was inevitable that it should 
cut into the essential and effective work of 
the department. The judgment of the dic- 
tators regarding budgetary curtailment did 
not always seem to be sound. To be specific, 
the reduction of activities looking toward the 
control of tuberculosis, the prevention of 
diphtheria, the supervision of the health of 
children, protection of the milk supply, con- 
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trol of venereal infections, are all services 
which have been proved valuable and which 
cannot be left to drift for any appreciable 
time without marked effect. Several cities 
report improvement in local conditions so 
that voluntary or forced reductions in sal- 
aries have in whole or in part been restored. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


About half of the cities seriously affected 
by the depression have had to make admin- 
istrative changes in their public health pro- 
grams. In certain instances these have been 
to the ultimate advantage of the work. Nota- 
ble among the changes which will probably 
prove of distinct value to the cities are: 

(1) The establishment of a consolidated 
city-county health department, brought 
about by the depression will no doubt pro- 
vide for a better co-ordination and more ef- 
fective health service. 

(2) The removal of the administration of 
poor relief and garbage collection and dis- 
posal from the health department, in which 
they do not rightfully belong, and establish- 
ment of these activities under separate de- 
partments. 

(3) Provision for central purchasing of 
supplies for the health department. 

(4) Reduction of dental personnel in the 
dental program and stimulation of the edu- 
cational aspects of the work. 

(5) Study of the distribution and coor- 
dination of clinic service in the child welfare 
program. 

(6) Immunization transferred entirely to 
private physicians. 

(7) Materials for tuberculin testing and 
immunization program supplied from federal 
and private funds. 

(8) The addition of an epidemiologist to 
the staff. 

(9) Increased nursing service to parochial 
schools. 

(10) Increased demand for diagnostic and 
clinic service. 

(11) Extension of programs for housing, 
milk control, and medical treatment of tran- 
sients. 

(12) Assumption of health problems of 
welfare agencies. 
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Looking at the negative side we find cur- 
tailment of funds has resulted in such changes 
as temporary suspension or curtailment of 
free preventive and immunization services for 
smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever; re- 
duction of public health nursing, medical, 
clinic, and sanitary inspection 
services; temporary carrying of 
school medical inspections by 
use of voluntary (unpaid) phy- 
sicians (that city hopes to re- 
establish this on a pay basis) ; 
curtailment of dental clinics 
and dental services; 20 to 30 
per cent reduction in services 
through the reduction of staff 
working time; discounted psy- 
chiatric service, programs for 
goiter prevention, community 
education efforts, and mosquito 
control. 

Approximately half of the 
cities have had to make reductions in essential 
services. It is evident in some instances that 
these reductions have amounted to practical 
elimination. 


GAINS IN RESPONSIBILITIES 


Twenty-five per cent of the cities show 
increased responsibilities. Among the added 
burdens mentioned by these cities are: 

Activities for the care of the indigent sick, 
and hospitalization. 

Supplying of free cod liver oil and milk to 
preschool children. 

Development of prenatal and sick baby 
clinics with voluntary medical service. 

Addition of a baby clinic and laboratory 
service and co-operative program with med- 
ical and dental society covering community 
dental program, immunization and venereal 
disease program. 

Assumption of responsibility for work of 
nurses paid from federal relief funds, prima- 
rily for bedside care. 

Initiation of culturing for scarlet fever 
cases and inspection of foodhandling estab- 
lishments. 

Increased demand for nursing and clinic 
service as a result of lowered economic status 
of population. 

Distribution of milk to undernourished 
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school children in the community. 


FuTURE OUTLOOK 


The most important consideration is not 
what has been the result of the depression 
on an individual program, but what has been 
the effect of these changes upon 
public thinking and upon the 
attitude of administrative offi- 
cials toward the health pro- 
gram. 

It is evident from the returns 
that the future of public health 
in the community depends pos- 
sibly more upon the character of 
service and the attitude of the 
public toward the work before 
the depression occurred than 
on any curtailment or changes 
in the scope and content of the 
program made necessary during 
the last few years by economic 
stringency. There can be no doubt that a more 
descriptive term for the depression would be 
the short ugly word which has been formerly 
used, namely “panic,”’ and that as a result 
of the general clamor both with and without 
cause for the reduction of taxes and reduc- 
tion of governmental employees and func- 
tions all employees and all functions were 
held up for ridicule and many movements 
started for ruthless and indiscriminate elim- 
ination of activities. It is gratifying to find 
in the report of a survey of public adminis- 
tration of one city the statement that: 

The city has developed a health department 
which ranks high in its accomplishments. This 
statement is based on such tangible and measur- 
able results as low infant mortality rates, low 
general mortality rates, and low rates of the in- 
cidence of communicable diseases for which defi- 
nite means of prevention are known. These re- 
sults are not accomplished anywhere without a 


persistent, thorough, and carefully administered 
health department. 

It may be pointed out that the expenditures of 
the health department exceed on a per capita 
basis those of similar departments in many cities, 
but a comparison of the morbidity and mortality 
rates of those cities with the local rates reveals 
that the department is giving full value for the 
extra amounts expended. 


The kernel of the whole discussion seems 
to be this. In the main where honest, intelli- 
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gent, effective service has been rendered by 
a department which has as its responsibility 
throughly acquainted the local citizens with 
the functions it is set up to render, its method 
of operation and the results, these depart- 
ments have, in general, come through the past 
years’ experience without loss of prestige, 
without irreparable damage to the organiza- 
tion, and with the expectancy of expanding 
the curtailed program as necessary with the 
same rapidity as, or, greater than, other es- 
sential municipal functions. There are dan- 
gers however. As one health officer remarked, 
American public health has “free wheeled” 
through this depression. Low incidence of 
acute respiratory infections and epidemics 
has made the problem of the health officer un- 
usually easy and people should not judge 
from this short experience that the general 
public health program can be indefinitely 
thus curtailed. 

In some instances where staff was not dis- 
turbed, added burdens of the lower economic 
groups have made necessary a selective serv- 
ice with less attention paid to the middle and 
upper economic classes. It would be extremely 
unfortunate if the man of the street devel- 
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oped the idea that public health service was 
for the poor alone. Health hazards are no 
respecters of persons and the work of the 
preventive program should affect all strata 
of society. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion of 
the health officers asked that, where the re- 
duction in budget was 30 per cent or less, the 
re-establishment of effective service is only a 
matter of time and return of the community 
to a sound financial basis. In many instances, 
the spirit in which the health department has 
co-operated with other city departments in 
meeting the emergency and the way in which 
they have continued to serve the public, fre- 
quently on more intimate relationship than 
before, have enhanced the understanding and 
public interest which they enjoy. 

Where the cuts have been drastic, where 
services have been ruthlessly eliminated, the 
return will, no doubt, be very, very slow and 
departments are faced with traveling a vicious 
circle of too small staff, too limited resources 
to carry on effective service and education, 
and with an uninformed and poorly served 
public, return of confidence and support is 
halting. 


REMEDIES AS PRESCRIBED BY THREE HEALTH OFFICERS 


Strengthen Health Services to 
Retain Prestige 
3y ARLINGTON AILES 


Health Commissioner, La Salle, Peru, and 
Oglesby, Illinois 


R. WALKER hits the nail on the head in 

stating that where a health department 
has rendered honest, intelligent, effective 
service, and has kept the public properly in- 
formed, it is likely to regain lost ground as 
fast as, or faster than other essential munici- 
pal functions. 

We were forced to curtail the activities 
employing part-time personnel such as the so- 
cial hygiene, diagnostic chest, and dental 
clinics. These are the activities for which 
there is public appeal, and a clamor is al- 
ready arising from various sources for their 
return. I expect them to be returned as soon 


as finances are available. All our full-time 
employees were retained, but with drastic 
cuts in salaries. We actually increased our 
efforts in all fields that did not require in- 
creased expenditures. This was done with 
the idea of giving honest service to the best 
advantage in a time of national emergency 
and at the same time retaining our prestige 
with a view of coming back as soon as condi- 
tions warrant. 

We increased bedside nursing service, es- 
pecially charity work; increased all our edu- 
cational home visits; made a_ tuberculosis 
survey; established classes in home hygiene 
and care of the sick for adults in co-operation 
with the Red Cross; and co-operated in many 
ways with the relief and other agencies. Im- 
munization service had previously been done 
in co-operation with the physicians and they 
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continued to co-operate in the emergency. We 
have just finished vaccinating eight hundred 
school children. Therefore I feel that we are 
ready to recapture lost ground as soon as the 
economic situation warrants. 

We are also planning a program of expan- 
sion to be ready as economic recovery ap- 
proaches, or possibly before it arrives. As an 
example, the local tuberculosis society at our 
request is planning to appeal for an increase 
in seal sales this fall to purchase an X-ray 
machine to be used in clinics, but principally 
to test for tuberculosis in school children. 

It seems to me that the only way to recover 
health activities is not to lose prestige while 
the depression is here, but to increase it if 
possible. We must expand our activities in 
every way compatible with our income. We 
must increase our friends so that they will 
demand strengthening of present services and 
restoration of lost services as soon as finan- 
cially possible. In extremity we must increase 
our efforts like the frog that paddled all night 
in a bucket of cream. By morning he had 
formed a cake of butter on which he rested 
easily, while his less optimistic and energetic 
mate had perished. 


Encourage Physicians to Stress 
Preventive Medicine 
By Joun L. RIce 
Commissioner of Health, City of New York 

ty suggesting remedies to offset the ill ef- 

fects of the depression on health depart- 
ments, perhaps I can be most helpful by in- 
dicating what we are doing in planning the 
reorganization of public health work in New 
York City. Our budget suffered a cut of 10 
per cent. This does not appear a large re- 
duction, but the per capita allowance before 
the cut was already down to 61% cents per 
capita, far below the $1 per capita mentioned 
by Dr. Walker as a fair allowance for ade- 
quate public health services. The 10 per cent 
cut, reducing our per capita to approximately 
56 cents, led us to study each of our activities 
most carefully to discover which were abso- 
lutely essential and which might possibly be 
curtailed or even discontinued. Our first step 
was a payless furlough for all employees, 
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graduated so that it fell lightest on the low- 
salaried employees. In the higher brackets 
it amounted to a month’s salary. The next 
step was to dismiss employees engaged in ac- 
tivities which could be curtailed without se- 
riously crippling the department’s work. 
Thus, in our baby health stations nurses 
formerly had the aid of assistants who did 
work comparable to that of a domestic maid. 
By rearranging the duties of the nurses and 
cleaners we were able to dispense with the 
services of some seventy-five nurses’ assist- 
ants. In our food bureau a reassignment of 
duties to the food inspectors, concentrating 
on the most important health activities, en- 
abled us to dispense with thirty-one food in- 
spectors. Certain unproductive routine in- 
spections such as the examination of food 
handlers, were abolished, and certain admin- 
istrative changes were made in our system of 
granting permits. Superannuated employees 
were invited to retire on pension, and the 
services of stenographers and clerks were 
curtailed. 

But savings were not restricted to salaries. 
We turned our attention to the supply bud- 
get. A year ago the weekly bulletin formerly 
issued by the department and mailed regu- 
larly to every practicing physician in the city 
was changed to a quarterly publication. In 
the item of postage alone this constituted a 
saving of approximately $10,000 a year. This 
year we effected further savings in our bill 
for postage by discontinuing the practice of 
acknowledging the receipt of report of cases 
of communicable disease and of certificates 
of birth. We have also reduced the distribu- 
tion of printed circulars, cut down the printed 
edition of the annual reports, published a 
consolidated statistical report for three years 
in place of three annual volumes, and made 
other savings which in no way detract from 
the service rendered by the department of 
health. 

The curtailment of the health department’s 
personnel has, of course thrown more work 
on the rest of the employees. The effect has 
really been beneficial for now all are more 
diligent and more “up on their toes.” Disci- 
pline has improved. There is less tardiness 
and absence. 
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It is true that a restricted budget makes 
the work of the health administrator more 
difficult. Desirable new projects cannot be 
initiated so readily. Nevertheless even here 
the way is not entirely closed, for with fur- 
ther rearrangement of activities even this 
may be possible, especially if the project 
can be shown to yield a real return. Our 
diphtheria campaign is a striking example. 
Through the extensive immunization of young 
children we have reduced diphtheria within 
five years from an average of over 10,000 
cases and 750 deaths to less than 2,000 cases 
and under 100 deaths. This has resulted in 
a marked diminution in the work of our med- 
ical inspectors and nurses engaged in the su- 
pervision of those ill with diphtheria. It has 
also lightened the work of the diagnostic lab- 
oratory and of the clerical staff in the bureau 
of preventable diseases. Altogether the im- 
munization campaign has released a consider- 
able number of workers for other duties. 

More than ever before we must educate 
the public to look to the family physician for 
guidance in health matters and must also 
leave nothing undone to have the physician 
devote himself more to preventive medicine. 
In this way health departments will not only 
keep their budgets at a minimum, but they 
will not infringe on the physician’s proper 
sphere. With proper team work much prog- 
ress can still be made even with reduced 
budgets for public health work. 


Consolidate Health Units and 
Inform Public Fully 
By I. F. Thompson 
Commissioner of Health, Racine, Wisconsin 

HE indiscriminate reduction of budgets 

for governmental functions long since has 
been recognized as unwise and impracticable, 
and has definitely shown to the observing 
taxpayer the fundamental difference between 
methods applicable to mercantile or manufac- 
turing businesses and to the business of gov- 
ernment. 

The foresighted health officer saw the storm 
approaching and “set his house in order.” 
The only thing that could not be foretold 
was the strength of the tornado and the 


length of time it would last. Some depart- 
ments were probably blown away; some were 
badly twisted, weakened, or harmed. Yet, 
nothing but good can come from the careful 
study of department activities that was re- 
quired of every health administrator. To 
some it was an opportunity to curtail certain 
activities that had been developed beyond 
their present needs, or to eliminate non- 
profitable activities. For others it permitted 
a new alignment of work, and, where possible 
and advisable, consolidation within the de- 
partment, or the transfer of work not strictly 
considered an activity of a health depart- 
ment. 

The motivating factor in each proposal for 
new methods of health administration ap- 
pears to have been expediency rather than 
sound administrative practice that could be 
universally adopted. Seemingly it is only in 
education that people have considered any 
advance in consolidation of governmental 
units. Such consolidation would be equally 
valuable in many other governmental func- 
tions. This seems to me to be especially true 
in health administration. Except in a few 
special situations, the smallest health unit 
should be the county. 

As pointed out by Dr. Walker, the de- 
partment that has sold itself, its purposes, and 
its value to the people has suffered the least. 
The duty of the administrator is therefore 
obvious. The health officer has a superior 
product to sell. The price of the product is 
extremely low. A very good quality can be 
purchased at one dollar per capita per year; 
an excellent quality at two dollars per year. 
Some communities through the employment 
of well-trained and experienced men and 
women who have developed and maintained 
a highly efficient department were able to 
produce results with a less per capita ex- 
penditure and have carried through the storm 
without going into the “red.” 

It is my opinion that with the return of 
normal appropriations health departments 
will be among the first to receive considera- 
tion and should and will be in a stronger 
condition to meet present-day needs and 
problems than they would have been had the 
panic not occurred. 
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Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


A Conservative Charter Provision 


= city charter of Duluth, Minnesota, 
requires that only 80 per cent of the 
amount of the tax levy and 80 per cent of 
the estimated miscellaneous revenues may be 
spent unless and until a greater sum has 
actually been collected. Such restriction of 
city spending encourages careful planning 
and budgeting for the year and emphasizes 
the fact that money must be collected before 
the government can carry on its services. 


The Municipal Bankruptcy Act 


WEETWATER, Tennessee, (2,271) is 

reported to be the first city to use the 
municipal bankruptcy act. Five irrigation 
and reclamation districts in California and 
one in New Mexico have applied the act to 
their refunding problems. One Texas and 
two Florida counties have used it, as well as 
certain road and improvement districts in 
Texas. One defect has been discovered in 
the act. It requires that a certain percentage 
of the bondholders must consent to a re- 
funding plan before it can be filed and an- 
other per cent before it becomes operative. 
The question which is debatable is: Can 
bonds which have already been exchanged 
under a tentative plan be counted as part of 
the 51 per cent and 75 per cent necessary 
for the filing and final adoption? It may be 
impossible to gain the consent of 75 per cent 
of the remaining bondholders, since they 
have already refused to consent to the plan. 


Tax Delinquency Trebles 


HE governmental units in the United 
States having authority to levy ad val- 
orem property taxes have recently been 
enumerated by the Bureau of the Census in 
its study of tax delinquency under the direc- 
tion of Lent D. Upson and Leo D. Wood- 


worth. This enumeration from which are ex- 
cluded all units with power to levy only 
special assessments is tabulated as follows: 
states, 48; counties, 3,057; cities, villages, 
towns, and boroughs, 16,389; townships, 
19,980; school districts, 125,627; and others, 
2,598, a total of 167,699 units. 

Preliminary reports of the Bureau of the 
Census on the extent of tax delinquency have 
also been issued which indicate from an 
analysis of one-third of the total levies the 
percentages of delinquency as follows: 

PERCENTAGE DELINQUENCY REPORTED BY YEARS 
AFTER DaTE PAYABLE 


One Two Three Four 
Year of Levy Year Years Years Years 
1928-29 ............ 5.95 2.89 2.06 1.57 
1929-30 . 641 3.21 2.31 1.87 
1930-31 .... 8.64 4.98 3.64 
1931-32 20 12.68 8.10 
1932-33 oul Ae 





Training for Municipal Finance 


ROGRAMS of training in municipal ac- 

counting and finance have been initiated 
in New York City and at the University of 
Wisconsin. A course of fifteen lectures in 
municipal accounting has been arranged for 
officials and employees of the city of New 
York by Joseph D. McGoldrick, city comp- 
troller, and William R. Donaldson, deputy 
comptroller. The course will cover various 
phases of organization, taxation, accounting, 
and auditing. 

The University of Wisconsin has estab- 
lished in its school of commerce and depart- 
ment of economics a new major in municipal 
finance and administration leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. The earlier years of the 
course include courses in government, gen- 
eral economics, money and banking, statis- 
tics, public utilities, and elementary account- 
ing. The later years offer opportunities for 
greater specialization in administration, tax- 
ation, finance, accounting, and the law of 
municipal corporations. 
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Public Utility News 


EDITED BY C. W. KOINER 


City Manager, Pasadena, California 


Municipal Utility in New York Is 
Stripped of Profit 

S HALL municipal utilities be permitted to 
charge rates sufficient to yield a profit 
which is contributed to the general fund as 
relief for general taxation? This controver- 
sial issue of long standing has been answered 
in the negative by the New York Public 
Service Commission in a recent decision. It 
was held in Re Boonville that a profit used 
to reduce taxes for general municipal pur- 
poses constituted “indirect and unfair taxa- 
tion of consumers.” A reasonable rate was 
stated to be one which produces sufficient 
revenue to cover the cost of service, which 
was construed to include the equivalent of 
taxes as if the plant were privately owned 
and probably the amortization of bonds. The 
latter point was not at issue in this particu- 
lar case inasmuch as the utility had no bonds 
outstanding. Dean Paul Shipman Andrews 
of Syracuse University, counsel for the state 
Municipal Utilities Association with a mem- 
bership of twenty plants, contended for the 
inclusion in the rate of a return on the fair 
value of the pliant, but this was disallowed 
with the statement that “Governments exist 
for the public well-being; they are not cre- 

ated for the purpose of making profits.” 
This decision will be “viewed with alarm” 
by many municipal executives and finance 
officers who have depended on income from 
municipal utilities as one dependable source 
of revenue. It would seem that the question 
as to whether or not electric ratepayers should 
help support the general operating expendi- 
tures of the city is a matter which might well 
be left to local determination. Electric con- 
sumers always have a remedy in a local pro- 
test and they exist in sufficient numbers to 
make the protest effective if they choose to 
exercise it. On the other side, there is no 
question of discrimination against private 
utilities which should be only too glad to 


have municipally owned utilities charge 
rates high enough to avoid odious compari- 
sons with their own rates. The objection to 
the “paraphernalia of reproduction cost” 
could be met by avoiding that valuation 
method. 


Spokane Levies Gross Revenue 
Tax on Utilities 


ESPITE vigorous protest, the Spokane 

city council has passed an ordinance 
levying a special 3 per cent tax on the gross 
revenue of the Washington Water Power 
Company, the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and the Central Heating Com- 
pany; a 1% per cent tax on the gross rev- 
enues of the Spokane United Railways; and 
a 1 per cent tax on the gross revenue of the 
Spokane Gas & Fuel Company. The new 
taxes, effective on October 1, are estimated 
to produce $150,000 annually. It is reported 
that a portion of this new revenue will be 
used to restore a 10 per cent pay cut for city 
employees. 

The city was served notice that litigation 
would be started to ascertain whether or not 
the city has power to tax corporations. The 
ordinance will be attacked on the grounds of 
discrimination, double taxation, and abuse of 
authority. This illustrates the search for ad- 
ditional revenue for operating various city 
functions. With reductions in valuation and 
taxes, those charged with the carrying on of 
essential municipal activities are in dire need 
of funds. New sources of revenue are being 
sought and will be found. 

There is no denying that this is a process 
of transferring the tax from one place to 
another. Taxes on property will be less and 
taxes on utility service will be more. How- 
ever, it is expected that the tax on utility 
service will be so small that it will not sustain 
the same objections as taxes on real and per- 
sonal property. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. 


Forty Years of Municipal Progress 


HE fortieth annual conference on local 

government, sponsored by the National 
Municipal League, will be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, November 26 and 27. Na- 
tional, state, and local civic leaders, public 
officials, research workers, and political scien- 
tists will weigh the progress the cities have 
made in the past forty years. Some of the 
problems to be discussed are: the council- 
manager plan, metropolitan government, 
county government, federal aid to cities, elec- 
tion reforms, housing, library problems, tax- 
ation, and improved administrative tech- 
niques. 


Toledo and Schenectady Adopt 
Council-Manager Plan 


Sipe cities and one county adopted coun- 
cil-manager government on November 6: 
Toledo, Ohio (290,718); Schenectady, New 
York (95,692); and Douglas County, Ne- 
braska (232,982), in which Omaha is located. 
The unofficial count in Toledo was 33,263 for 
and 28,125 against adopting the council- 
manager proportional representation charter. 
Toledo had defeated proposed council-man- 
ager charters in 1928 and again in 1931. 
Schenectady adopted the plan by a two-to- 
one vote, about 12,000 for and 6,000 against. 
In both cities the first council will be elected 
in November, 1935, to take office on January 
1, 1936. In Douglas County the vote for the 
adoption of the county-manager plan was 
42,496 for and 30,315 against. It will become 
effective on January 1, 1937. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin (50,262) on Novem- 
ber 6 by a vote of 8,794 to 8,602 defeated a 
proposal to abandon its council-manager 
charter adopted in 1922. This is the fifth time 
that Kenosha has voted to retain the plan. 

One county and three cities on November 
6 defeated proposals to adopt council-man- 
ager government: Hanover County, Virginia 
(17,009), by a vote of 812 to 617; Sidney, 
Ohio (9,301) cast 2,630 against the plan and 
1,669 for; and Norwalk, Connecticut (36,- 
019) defeated it by a vote of 8,246 to 3,448; 
and Chicopee, Massachusetts (43,930) by a 


NOLTING 


vote of 6,397 to 4,963. Montclair, New Jer- 
sey (43,017) on October 23 defeated a pro- 
posal to adopt the council-manager plan by 
a vote of 6,715 to 6,514. A similar proposal 
was defeated in 1924 by a vote of approxi- 
mately 3,000 to 2,000. For the third time 
since 1914, Mount Vernon, New York (61,- 
499) on September 12 defeated a proposal to 
adopt the council-manager plan, by a vote of 
5,501 to 3,770. Morristown, New Jersey 
(15,197) on September 18 defeated by a vote 
of 1,974 to 1,720 a proposal to adopt the 
manager plan. 

Little Rock, Arkansas (81,679) and Nor- 
folk, Nebraska (10,717) will vote on the 


adoption of the manager plan on November 
27. 


Michigan Cities Fight Tax Limit 
Proposals 


AX limitation was of paramount inter- 

est at the thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Michigan Municipal League in St. Jo- 
seph-Benton Harbor on October 3 to 5. A 
total of 261 officials from seventy-five Mich- 
igan cities and villages came to discuss with 
governmental experts and research authori- 
ties how the public might best be informed 
of the effect that an excessive tax limit would 
have on municipal services. Real estate 
groups all over the state seek to have cities 
follow Flint’s example in voting to come under 
the state 15 mill tax limit. When the dele- 
gates heard of Flint’s efforts to license local 
business concerns and utilities only to have 
a subsequent cross-fire of lawsuits for collec- 
tion, city officials were more determined than 
ever to fight tax limitation. 

The convention unanimously opposed 
adoption of two state constitutional amend- 
ments, proposed for popular vote on Novem- 
ber 6, one pegging the state gasoline tax at 
two cents a gallon, the other making 35 cents 
per hundred-weight the maximum rate of 
motor vehicle taxation. Opposition is based 
on the grounds that such restrictive meas- 
ures should be left to statutory legislative 
action; that the cities of Michigan face a se- 
rious relief problem while their income from 
real estate taxation has been crippled by the 
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adoption in 1932 of a 15-mill limitation 
amendment; that the measures threatcn cit- 
ies’ receiving any return from future gaso- 
line and weight taxes, which are not equi- 
tably distributed to cities at present; and 
that the proposals exempt by a “joker” 
clause oil and automotive industries from 
present state sales and real estate taxes and 
future income taxes. 

William Haber, state emergency relief ad- 
ministrator for Michigan, and Corrington 
Gill of the FERA warned that local com- 
munities must pay a “reasonable” share of 
the increasing relief load. This load was 
stated to be mounting at the rate of 20,000 
persons weekly in addition to the 720,000 
already on relief rolls of the state, for whom 
six million dollars is being spent monthly. 
Only 6 per cent of the latter sum is paid by 
municipalities. Dr. Haber advised that a 
new source of revenue must be found 
whether or not tax limitations are retained, 
if state and federal aid is to continue. By 
resolution, the convention favored the enact- 
ment of a new general state levied and col- 
lected tax to meet the relief situation. Fre- 
mont Evans, city attorney of St. Joseph, was 
elected president, succeeding George L. Lusk, 
city manager of Bay City—Harotp D. 
SmiTH, director, Michigan Municipal League. 





Indiana Cities Oppose State Taxes 
on City-Owned Utilities 


I NDIANA municipal officials at the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Municipal 
League of Indiana, held at Fort Wayne on 
October 3 to 5, recommended the repeal of 
the gross income and property taxes on city- 
owned utilities. The legal committee of the 
League is seeking to have the property tax 
on utilities, which was enacted in 1933, de- 
clared unconstitutional. By resolution, the 
convention directed the executive secretary 
to send a questionnaire to the candidates for 
the state legislature, asking whether or not 
they favored the repeal of the present laws 
requiring cities and towns to pay taxes on 
light and power plants, and another question 
as follows: “Do you favor legislation to sim- 
plify the methods of providing the means 
whereby cities and towns may purchase, con- 
struct, own, or operate their public utilities?” 
It was felt that municipalities should be 
free and unhampered in their functions of 
generating or distributing electrical energy 
for the benefit of their citizens irrespective 
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of the method of disposition, sale, or resale 
to customers. 

The League also went on record as favor- 
ing legislation to require the state highway 
commission to construct and maintain with- 
in city and town limits all state roads, regard- 
less of the population of the community. Re- 
garding the next session of the state legis- 
lature, the League proposes to investigate all 
bills affecting cities and towns with the view 
of keeping city officials constantly informed 
and when necessary to call city officials to 
Indianapolis.—SILK SPURGEON, secretary, 
Municipal League of Indiana. 


Kansas Cities Lay First Claim to 
Taxes Collected in Cities 


A TOTAL of 314 city officials and others 
representing ninety-one Kansas cities 
attended the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the League of Kansas Municipalities 
held in Topeka on October 22 to 24. The 
main discussion centered on how best to ad- 
minister municipal government during a de- 
pression. The question of financing activi- 
ties was a foremost problem, and the legisla- 
tive committee was authorized to undertake 
to secure for cities a fair and proportionate 
share of the motor fuel taxes and of all 
other indirect taxes. It was pointed out that 
because of the importance of services ren- 
dered by cities that they should have first 
claim on the taxes collected within their lim- 
its. The legislative committee also recom- 
mended that the state statutes relating to 
municipal liability for damages resulting from 
mob violence be amended so that the num- 
ber constituting a mob would be increased 
from five persons to ten persons. Leonard 
Boyd, city clerk, Pittsburg, was elected pres- 
ident.—JoHN G. Stutz, executive secretary, 
League of Kansas Municipalities. 


North Dakota Cities Want Share 
of Gas and Beer Revenues 


ORTY North Dakota cities and villages 

were represented at the seventh annual 
conference of the League of North Dakota 
Municipalities at Minot on September 24 and 
25. Relationships between the FERA and 
local governments, and suggested legislation 
occupied the attention of the city officials in 
attendance. The work relief program brings 
local officials into close contact with the 
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FERA even though relief is a county func- 
tion in this state. 

Resolutions adopted by the conference 
asked that a program similar to CWA be in- 
stituted during the winter months, and that 
the federal rule requiring that work relief 
projects be restricted to other than ordinary 
maintenance be modified so as to permit 
other types of work, because local govern- 
ments are without funds to carry on their 
ordinary governmental functions. 

Suggestions made for legislation included 
proposals to: 

(1) Enable cities and villages to do any- 
thing necessary to the proper conduct of 
local government with the specified labor. 

(2) Give cities a share of the gasoline tax 
receipts. 

(3) Make it possible for cities to share in 
the revenues from beer sales. 

(4) Clarify the law relating to the retail 
sale of beer. 

(5) Amend the general bond act so as to 
give more leeway in debt limitations where 
applicable to refunding issues. 

Mayor Fred J. Frederickson of Valley City 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 
The membership of the League increased 
from forty cities in 1933 to 135 in 1934.— 
Myron H. ATKINSON, executive secretary, 
League of North Dakota Municipalities. 


Illinois Cities Demand Home 
Rule Powers 


PLEA for a full measure of constitu- 

tional home rule and for a reduction of 
state control over local finance characterized 
action taken by the Illinois Municipal League 
meeting at Springfield on October 18 to 20, 
with a total registration of 368, representing 
110 municipalities. A comprehensive state- 
ment of home rule principles was set forth 
in a resolution adopted by the convention, 
which sought for municipalities authoriza- 
tion to determine their own structure of gov- 
ernment by charter and full power over cer- 
tain “local affairs’’ which were specified to 
include the assessment of property, provision 
of adequate revenue, power of excess con- 
demnation, granting of utility franchises, 
ownership of public utilities, and the issue 
without limit of public utility certificates se- 
cured by utility revenues. The General As- 
sembly was asked to refrain from imposing 
taxes on the property, income, or operations 
of governmental subdivisions of the state, 
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and to provide for a referendum on all legis- 
lation affecting local powers. 

Action was taken in favor of (1) a four- 
year term for mayors and councilmen; (2) 
securing a favorable vote in the November 
election on the calling of a constitutional 
convention; (3) obtaining a refund to cities 
of all moneys expended by them in construct- 
ing state roads within their limits; (4) re- 
vising special assessment procedure; (5) re- 
quiring county clerks to return to cities all 
funds received on account of the redemption 
of forfeited special assessments; (6) exempt- 
ing all governmental subdivisions of the 
state from the provisions of the state sales 
tax; (7) distributing to cities without re- 
striction, reduction, or diversion the one- 
third portion of the gas tax to which cities 
are entitled, with further provision that cities 
may use these funds for any municipal pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

The recently completed 1933 tax rate bul- 
letin showing tax rates for all purposes in 
every Illinois city was reported to the con- 
ference. Fifty-seven per cent of all Illinois 
cities and villages exclusive of those in Cook 
County are free from bonded indebtedness. 
Rates for municipal purposes constitute 22 
per cent of the total rate in the state. Mayor 
John W. Kapp, Jr., of Springfield, was re- 
elected president for the ensuing year.—A. 
D. McLarty, secretary, Illinois Municipal 
League. 


Steps Toward a Public Housing 
Program 


PUBLIC housing program is at last get- 
ting under way in this country, and new 
approaches and new ramifications are devel- 
oping. These two facts stood out at the first 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Housing Officials held in Washington on 
October 13. This first meeting was in itself 
a dramatization of progress with about one 
hundred in attendance in contrast to the 
mere handful of housing officials who met a 
year ago to form the National Association. 
Representatives from the Housing Divi- 
sion of the PWA, the Subsistence Homesteads 
Corporation, and the National Housing Ad- 
ministration spoke concretely and specifically 
of the work of their respective agencies. The 
Housing Division has made allocation to 
seven limited-dividend projects, of which one 
is completed, five are under construction, and 
one is ready to start. It has begun direct 
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operations on nine additional projects, and 
has tentatively budgeted thirty others. The 
Subsistence Homesteads Division has forty 
publicly announced projects, and actual 
work has started on about half of these. 

Bertram Giesecke of ‘the Texas Rural 
Communities, a branch of the Emergency 
Relief Administration, introduced to the del- 
egates by motion picture the first FERA 
housing project, located at Woodlake, Texas. 
Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief administra- 
tor, has since announced that twelve such 
projects will be built immediately in various 
parts of the country. 

Interesting reports were given by repre- 
sentatives from a number of cities. Especially 
significant in indicating the need for differ- 
ent approaches to the housing problem in 
various communities were those by the dele- 
gates from New York City, where a partner- 
ship between the Housing Authority and the 
federal government in the development and 
operation of housing projects has been agreed 
upon; Schenectady, where plans call for de- 
molition, but where it is intended that land 
cleared of slums will be used for other pur- 
poses, such as playgrounds, parking spaces, 
and various public or semi-public improve- 
ments; and Milwaukee, where plans call for 
no clearance, but for a housing project on 
the outskirts of the city where land is cheaper, 
open space greater, opportunities for site 
planning better, and where rents may be 
lower. 

The five housing experts, including Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin of England, who had just com- 
pleted a tour of cities east of the Mississippi 
under the auspices of National Association 
of Housing Officials, urged a long-range pub- 
lic housing program for the United States, 
and expressed confidence in the success of 
such a program in this country —EL1zaBETH 
LONGAN, assistant director, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials. 


Recreation Facilities for Adults 
Emphasized by Park Executives 


"| & design and planning of park and 
recreation areas to meet the new demands 
were stressed at the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Park Executives held 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in September. Park 
officials were concerned with how to provide 
recreation facilities for the increasing num- 
ber of adults who are out of work or too 
old to work. For the children, emphasis was 
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placed on activities that inspire creative abil- 
ity instead of providing pure amusement. A 
minimum of paid leadership is considered 
necessary. In Chicago certain persons who 
have developed hobbies serve as leaders for 
others who have similar interests. Several 
park officials reported success in the rehabili- 
tation of natural beauty spots for use as 
recreation areas by cleaning polluted streams 
and removing dumping grounds, and in the 
improvement of large natural areas near cities 
to provide camping, boating, and fishing fa- 
cilities. 

With regard to highway beautification it 
was demonstrated that the curvature of a 
road is a basic problem—trees and shrubs 
cannot make a road with ugly curves a thing 
of beauty. The elimination of billboards from 
highways was approved and emphasis was 
placed on the need of further development 
of the national parks and the provision of a 
system of “tour-ways” to make them more 
accessible-—R. C. Morrison, city forester, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Advances in Public Health Work 
Bring Lower Mortality Rates 


HE sixty-third annual meeting of the 

American Public Health Association, 
held in Pasadena early in September, brought 
together over twelve hundred public health 
workers representing the official and non- 
official health agencies in the principal cities 
of the country. An encouraging note was pre- 
sented when Louis I. Dublin, statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in reviewing the mortality rates since 1900, 
pointed out that, compared with the rates at 
the turn of the century, 600,000 fewer deaths 
occur annually. The decrease is attributable 
largely to the advances in public health 
knowledge and practice: activities for the 
control of such diseases as tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, typhoid fever, diseases of early in- 
fancy, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, with the 
result that the expectation of life at birth 
has been extended eleven years since 1900 
and the expectation at age twenty has in- 
creased four years. 

With this sharp picture of accomplish- 
ments in mind, the health officers turned 
their attention to current problems such as 
the relation which does and should exist be- 
tween the health department and private 
physicians. All agreed that a well-organized 
and effectively functioning health depart- 
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ment engaged in education and demonstra- 
tion of preventive measures for health pro- 
tection increases the opportunity of private 
physicians to serve the public in this capac- 
ity which brings profit to both. 

Dr. F. W. O'Connor of Columbia Univer- 
sity pointed out the present and increasing 
dangers to the country from tropical diseases 
which, with the present means of transpor- 
tation, are far more readily spread than for- 
merly and may suddenly appear not only in 
seaports but in inland cities, because of the 
ease of airplane transportation. 

Syphilis as a controllable communicable 
disease, the importance of which is but little 
recognized, was discussed, emphasis being 
laid upon the need of applying the same tech- 
niques of study and epidemiology as have 
demonstrated their effectiveness in control- 
ling other diseases. Stock was taken of our 
success in controlling diphtheria by immu- 
nization, and alum precipitated toxoid was 
pronounced the most active and effective im- 
munizing agent yet devised. 

The importance of sound education meth- 
ods in the conduct of health department ac- 
tivities and the need of workers in this field 
were emphasized in an Institute on Health 
Education immediately preceding the meet- 
ing in which nearly two hundred students 
were enrolled. 

Health officers were advised in presenting 
their departments’ work and needs to the 
public to make its work as tangible as pos- 
sible, to believe in the soundness of their 
work, to utilize existing channels of commun- 
ication, and actively to promote better pub- 
lic understanding. 

Dr. E. L. Bishop, state health commis- 
sioner of Tennessee, was elected to succeed 
Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia University 
as president of the Association and Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Brown of Stanford University was 
named president-elect—W. F. WALKER, di- 
rector, division of health studies, The Com- 
monwealth Fund. 


Nebraska Cities Want a New 
State Service 

TOTAL of 392 city officials and others, 

representing 161 Nebraska cities, at- 
tended the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the League of Nebraska Municipalities at 
Hastings early in October. All of the ses- 
sions were roundtable discussions on such 
problems as compensation insurance, delin- 
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quent tax collection, relief work, police man- 
agement, and public utilities. This type of 
meeting proved much more successful and 
interesting than if papers had been read. 
City officials seemed more free to discuss 
their common problems at small roundtable 
sessions than they would in large group meet- 
ings. Among other proposals approved by 
the convention, the League went on record 
as favoring the establishing of a sanitary en- 
gineering department in the state govern- 
ment.—C. E. Brats, secretary, League of 
Nebraska Municipalities. 


New Problems and Techniques 
in Public Personnel Work 


LANS for the establishment of a perma- 

nent secretariat of the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada 
were considered at the annual meeting of the 
Assembly, held at the University of Chicago 
on October 4 to 6, which was attended by 
more than 150 civil service commissioners 
and personnel technicians. Representatives 
of some twenty personnel agencies gave five- 
minute reports on recent activities and new 
developments in personnel administration. 
The state of New York organized an Insti- 
tute of Adult Education for state employees; 
Cincinnati sponsored recreational activities 
for its employees and is experimenting with 
mechanical aptitude tests for fire fighters 
and the O’Rourke ability test for patrolmen; 
St. Paul developed a new mechanical tech- 
nique for scoring short answer tests; Mil- 
waukee made a survey of hours of work and 
rates of pay which enabled the city to fly the 
blue eagle of NRA; the newly constituted 
commission in New York City is laying plans 
for a sound and basic reclassification; San 
Francisco is making an intensive effort to im- 
prove its public relations by adequate report- 
ing of activities; the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is attempting to hold its 
ground with the sudden influx of emergency 
employees and is hoping to extend its jur- 
isdiction over postmasterships in the first 
three classes; TVA is organizing a well- 
rounded personnel program through a per- 
sonnel division which is an integral part of 
the organization. 

Emphasis was placed by several speakers 
on employee training before and after enter- 
ing the service. New York State conducts 
training courses for employees on the job 
while California co-operates with the state 
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university in the creation of student posi- 
tions. Detroit has classified the position of 
student employee which is filled by compet- 
itive examination. Cincinnati gives special 
credit on promotional examinations for at- 
tendance at police and fire training schools. 
The United States Civil Service Commission 
is giving special attention to the development 
of career opportunities in the federal serv- 
ice. A significant problem of classification 
was raised by Samuel C. Ordway, Jr., of the 
New York City Commission, who believed it 
should be feasible to maintain a functional 
eligibility list from which several closely re- 
lated positions could be filled in times when 
personnel agencies find themselves hard 
pressed with multitudes of applicants who 
must be tested and weeded out every time 
a new vacancy occurs. 

Professor A. R. Hatton of Northwestern 
University warned the group that perman- 
ency of tenure for public employees is a 
principle difficult to sell to the general public 
during a period when insecurity is charac- 
teristic of positions in private industry. 

The Assembly made several important 
changes in its constitution and elected Clif- 
ford N. Amsden, secretary of the Los An- 
geles County Civil Service Commission, pres- 
ident for the coming year. Those elected to 
membership on the executive board for one, 
two, three, and four-year terms respectively 
are: Walter Majoewsky of Cincinnati: 
Charles Bland of Canada; Ismar Baruch of 
Washington, D. C.; and Charles P. Messick 
of New Jersey, who is also the retiring pres- 
ident of the Assembly. 


How to Combat Rapidly Increasing 
Traffic Accidents 


HAT increasing the safety consciousness 

of the public and the efficiency of traffic 
law enforcement are the most likely methods 
of combating the serious advance in traffic ac- 
cidents this year, was the consensus of pub- 
lic officials, traffic engineers, and educators 
who attended the twenty-third annual Safety 
Congress held in Cleveland recently. Munic- 
ipal court judges from Kansas City and In- 
dianapolis reported excellent results from 
the radio broadcasting of traffic court ses- 
sions. Serving as a constant reminder and 
dramatic warning, these broadcasts were 
credited with helping Kansas City to make 
the best record of traffic law observance in 
eleven years. 
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The advent of legal liquor has increased 
the amount of fast and reckless driving and 
has been a factor in the rise in motor ve- 
hicle accidents of all kinds, according to John 
P. Smith, superintendent of police, Detroit. 
Here again the importance of public educa- 
tion and strict law enforcement was empha- 
sized. The widespread practice of reducing 
a severe charge to one less severe in order to 
make a conviction sure, was strongly con- 
demned by Mr. Smith. Punishment of 
drunken drivers must be both severe and 
sure, he said. Other speakers concurred in 
this opinion. 

In discussing the accident prone driver, 
Charles A. Harnett, New York state com- 
missioner of motor vehicles, said that two 
methods proved successful in keeping unfit 
persons from driving motor vehicles: (1) 
refusing a license to drive to individuals who 
prove their inability to drive; and (2) sus- 
pending or revoking licenses of drivers who 
have proved themselves unable to drive 
safely. 

The traffic sessions of the five-day Congress 
ended with the adoption and dispatch of a 
resolution to the White House urging the 
President to call the governors of the sev- 
eral states into conference as early in the 
new year as practicable with a view of secur- 
ing prompt and united action in all the states 
in the adoption of an effective program for 
the protection of life and limb on streets and 
highways.—Curtis BILiincs, public safety 
division, National Safety Council. 





Public Works Engineers Establish 
New Secretariat 


“* AMERICA will get nowhere economically 

until the entire country becomes plan 
conscious. The greatest failure of the pub- 
lic works official and engineer was his lack 
of comprehensive planning for the future. The 
field is now wide open for men of imagina- 
tion. This is an era of imagination, and it is 
a field for young men. The country needs 
an awakening of social consciousness. The 
public works engineer must think in broader 
terms.” These were the remarks of Colonel 
Henry M. Waite, director, Cincinnati Re- 
gional Department of Economic Security, and 
former deputy PWA administrator, at the 
annual banquet of the American Society of 
Municipal Engineers and the International 
Association of Public Works Officials. For 
the first time in the history of these two or- 
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ganizations a joint conference was held, at 
Rochester, New York, September 24 to 28, 
and it was decided to establish a joint sec- 
retariat in Chicago. 

Emphasis was placed upon the need for 
improved educational and training facilities 
for public works officials. Several of the 
speakers urged that provision be made for 
training public officials on the job, as has 
proved so successful in the police and fire 
fields. Other subjects discussed were munici- 
pal engineering personnel; public utilities and 
water works; city planning and low-cost hous- 
ing; economies in street construction and 
maintenance; airport selection, construction, 
lighting, and administration; lessons from 
CWA and FERA work programs; public 
works management, including budgeting and 
cost control, personnel, and investigation and 
research; and refuse disposal. 

Harrison P. Eddy, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Municipal 
Engineers, and Alfred E. Roche, director of 
public works, Troy, New York, was elected 
president of the International Association of 
Public Works Officials. Donald C. Stone was 
appointed executive director of both organ- 
izations, with headquarters at 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 


California City Officials Discuss 
New Concepts of Government 


A TOTAL of 1,168 city officials and others 
attended the thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the League of California Municipali- 
ties held at Pasadena on September 24 to 27. 
Three trends of thought running through the 
convention were summed up by A. E. Stock- 
burger, state director of finance and former 
city manager of South Pasadena, Alhambra, 
and Ventura, in a coast-wide radio address 
on the closing day of the convention, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Governmental costs throughout the world 
are certain to increase. Demands on government 
will inevitably grow with the present trend of 
greater participation by government in the social 
and business life of the people. 

(2) Old lines of authority are rapidly abol- 
ished. The traditional separation of federal, 
state, and municipal functions and revenues is 
being changed. It must be concluded that func- 
tions will be assigned to units of government on 
the basis of capacity for performance rather 
than upon arbitrary geographic lines. 

(3) The most important phase of government 
at present is that represented by fact-finding 
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bureaus. During the present emergency most 
standards by which government has heretofore 
attempted to serve the people have been changed 
and we are now in the process of altering our 
whole concept of the part that government is to 
play in the lives of the people. 

The convention adopted a comprehensive 
legislative program which includes: (1) An 
effort to have returned to cities $6,000,000 
annually from the state gasoline tax for con- 
struction, reconstruction, and maintenance 
of city streets. The cities now receive ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 annually from this 
source. (2) A limitation on municipal lia- 
bility which presents a serious situation in 
California. (3) Increased local control in 
the matter of licensing liquor establishments 
and a more equitable division of the revenues 
therefrom for local policing requirements. 

Hollis R. Thompson, city manager of 
Berkeley, was continued as chairman of the 
state-wide gasoline tax committee to head 
up this important plank in the League’s leg- 
islative platform—W. R. UpDEGRAFF, man- 
aging editor, Western City. 


Thirty-Two Minnesota Cities 
Establish Liquor Stores 


HE Minnesota legislature at the special 

session in 1933-34 gave municipalities 
having a population of 10,000 or less the 
option of operating a municipal liquor store 
for on and off sales, or either one alone, in- 
stead of licensing private places of sale. 
Thirty-two cities and villages have estab- 
lished their own dispensaries, selling for con- 
sumption off the premises in all cases and also 
for consumption on the premises in a few 
cases. 

The experience with these stores has not 
been extensive enough to appraise them, but 
in most cases they seem to be operating to 
the general satisfaction of the community. 
They all seem to be making some money. 
Fourteen municipalities replied to a question- 
naire sent out recently from the office of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities in regard 
to the operation of their stores. They re- 
ported the following sales and expenses for 
approximately six months, beginning March 
1 or shortly thereafter and running to Sep- 
tember 1: 

Total gross sales............ $164,611 
Operating expenses...... 122,723 


100.00% 
74.55% 





ene 41,888 25.45% 
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The municipalities reporting contain a pop- 
ulation within their limits of 27,231. This 
indicates an average sale of $6.04 per person 
with a profit of approximately $1.54 per 
person. Since these sales cover operations 
for six months, it might be proper to double 
them for an estimate of a year’s operations. 

In general these dispensaries operate for 
statutory hours. Off sales close at 8:00 P. M. 
except Saturday when the limit is 10:00 P. 
M. On sales extend to midnight every night. 
There were some rumors at the beginning 
that municipalities were being discriminated 
against as to prices and terms by dealers. 
It is probable that this feeling arose from the 
fact that prices were so much higher than 
they were before the beginning of the pro- 
hibition period rather than from an actual 
discrimination. All the municipalities report- 
ing feel that they are receiving equal treat- 
ment with private retail dealers. 

One village was found where the police 
officer was paid out of liquor revenues as an 
expense of operation. The profit motive is 
quite evident in the operation of dispensaries. 
The officials desire to secure revenue from 
this source; and added to this fact we find 
the operator employed in some instances on 
the basis of a division of the profits. This 
has led to the sale of “leaders,” and in one 
case to the issuance of credit equal to ap- 
proximately one-third of the net profit for 
September. In that case the operator was 
made responsible for the amount carried on 
the books. 

None of this group of municipalities de- 
sires any very extensive changes in the pres- 
ent law. There is some criticism of the 
“unregulated” sale of 3.2 per cent beer. 
Some officials request authority to sell soft 
drinks and tobacco also at their dispensaries. 
Several urge that off sales be extended to the 
same hours as on sales—AMBROSE FULLER, 
director, League of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties. 


Tax Limits and Relief Feature 
Municipal Association Meeting 


ONDEMNING tax limitation proposals 

as “unsound in principle and ruinous in 
practice,” state municipal league directors 
and municipal officials attending the eleventh 
annual meeting of the American Municipal 
Association in Chicago on October 25 to 27, 
adopted a resolution with a view of bringing 
before the public certain conclusions with 
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regard to the effect of tax limits. It is stated 
that the chief beneficiaries would be the pri- 
vate utilities and large real estate speculators. 
Tax limits, however, create conditions in 
municipalities which threaten the safety and 
welfare of citizens by causing a breakdown 
of local government functions, destroying 
municipal credit, and forcing cities into debt. 
Everywhere where tax limits have been tried, 
they have failed to bring the favorable re- 
sults claimed by proponents of the scheme. 

Relief which meets standards of adequacy 
was declared to be the federal objective by 
Aubrey Williams, assistant FERA adminis- 
trator, who stated categorically that states 
and cities must assume a greater portion of 
the relief burden during the coming winter 
than in the past. Mr. Williams scored cities 
which are trying to balance budgets by shift- 
ing all relief expenses to the federal govern- 
ment. States and cities now provide only 
37.8 per cent of the total relief costs. Work 
relief, while preferable to direct relief, costs 
about one-third more. The FERA believes 
that states and cities should put up the one- 
third necessary for materials. ‘“‘There are now 
four million families and five hundred thou- 
sand single people on relief,’ said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “and the load is increasing right along 
in spite of increased employment because 
many people have exhausted their own means 
and that of their relatives.” 

A new federal work relief program similar 
to CWA was stated to be a most probable 
development in the immediate future. Mr. 
Williams also pointed out that FERA favors 
decentralized responsibility in administration 
and cannot deal with cities direct because 
there are too many separate units and it 
would end with having everything centralized 
in Washington. Sound relief administration 
is largely a matter of good personnel—peo- 
ple experienced in social work and public 
relations and who have a knowledge of the 
operation of public affairs and of community 
organization. 

John N. Edy, city manager, Dallas, Texas, 
in presenting the city’s point of view on re- 
lief administration and financing, pointed out 
that cities could not raise more funds because 
state and local laws do not provide for such 
a calamity as a depression, and that revenue 
sources for cities are already very much lim- 
ited. He urged that FERA decentralize still 
further and if possible give more responsibil- 
ity to the local government with some pro- 
vision for a tie-up between the FERA and 
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the local public welfare department. He 
advocated adoption by the FERA of a two- 
year program so that cities would know what 
would be expected of them. Mr. Edy also 
suggested that the relief regulations be 
simplified and made less rigid, that wage 
rates on work relief should not equal or ex- 
ceed going rates, and that FERA ought to 
give up to 20 per cent of the cost of the 
project for materials. 

Interstate and federal-state conflicts in 
taxes on gas, tobacco, income, motor vehicles, 
and liquor have an important bearing on the 
finances of cities, according to James W. 
Martin of the Interstate Commission on Con- 
flicting Taxation. “The remedy of the city’s 
revenue problem lies in the co-ordination of 
local and state tax systems, extension of 
state-administered locally shared taxes, and 
the improvement of tax assessing and collec- 
tion systems.” 

In discussing the milk problem, Frederic 
C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel, United States 
Department of Agriculture, expressed alarm 
over the low per capita consumption of milk, 
which he attributed to some extent to its 
high cost. In some cities as many as twelve 
milk companies deliver milk in the same 
block and there is a great deal of cutthroat 
competition among distributing companies. 
The only solution is municipal ownership of 


the milk pasteurization plant, according to 


Mr. Howe, who pointed out however that 
cities can exercise some control over milk 
companies by considering it a public utility, 
laying the city out in sections, and advertis- 
ing for bids on the delivery of milk in each 
area. It was suggested by several present 
that the federal government aid in the draft- 
ing of a state enabling act which would de- 
clare milk a public utility and enable cities 
to own and operate pasteurization plants. 
Other speakers included Charles S. Ascher, 
Frank Bane, Harold I. Baumes, Louis 
Brownlow, William P. Capes, Carl H. Chat- 
ters, Clifford W. Ham, Herman Kehrli, 
Charles E. Merriam, Clarence E. Ridley, 
Harold D. Smith, and Morton L. Wallerstein. 
William P. Capes, executive secretary, 
New York Conference of Mayors, was elected 
president of the American Municipal Associ- 
ation, and Daniel W. Hoan, mayor of Mil- 
waukee, was chosen vice-president. Mem- 
bers of the new executive board elected at 
the meeting include: Morton L. Wallerstein, 
Harold D. Smith, John W. Kapp, Jr., Andrew 
Joyner, Jr., and Frank C. Higginbotham. 
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Police Chiefs Discuss Unusual 
Plans for Improving Police Work 


BOUT eight hundred police chiefs, the 
largest registration ever recorded, at- 
tended the forty-first annual convention of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice held at Washington, D. C., late in Sep- 
tember. The chiefs evidenced a desire, which 
has never been quite so apparent, for cordial 
and complete co-operation with the officials 
of the United States Department of Justice, 
and particularly with the Division of Investi- 
gation. This mutual respect augurs well for 
the future by further cementing the integra- 
tion of all police agencies, without which the 
problems of modern law enforcement offi- 
cials cannot be solved. 

Unusual plans for improving police ad- 
ministration were submitted. Andrew J. Kav- 
anaugh, police chief of Fairport, New York, 
advocated a national police training school 
supplemented by state schools. L. J. O’- 
Rourke, of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, presented a scheme for an in- 
ternational bureau of standards to test and 
pass upon the value and effectiveness of all 
kinds of police apparatus and scientific tech- 
niques. Lynn G. Adams, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania state police, recommended 
a state police system, with all local officers 
clothed with state-wide police power and 
under the supervision of a state superintend- 
ent of police. These and other plans were 
assigned to a special committee with instruc- 
tions to investigate and report on the desira- 
bility of each. 

A plea for the divorcement of law enforce- 
ment from politics and for co-operation 
among the police agencies of the nation 
featured the speech of Attorney-General 
Homer S. Cummings, who also stated that 
his department’s sphere of action is re- 
stricted to crimes which fall in “the twi- 
light zone between state and federal author- 
ity,” without usurping the local police. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending 
the fingerprinting in all countries of pass- 
port applicants, appointing a committee to 
confer with motion picture executives in 
order to prevent movies from glorifying the 
criminal element, appointing a committee to 
determine the best methods of handling 
strikes, and appointing a committee to inves- 
tigate all proposals for improving police serv- 
ice.—ARNOLD Mi Es, Public Administration 
Service. 














What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the October issues of “The United States Municipal 
News,” published jointly by the American Municipal Association and 
the United States Conference of Mayors with Paul V. Betters as editor. 


IRMINGHAM restores to city employees 
one 10 per cent cut in salaries. 


New Orleans’ mayor submits to the council 
an ordinance providing for old-age pensions to 
be financed by an additional 1 cent gasoline tax. 


Grand Rapids and Tulsa adopt ordinances 
outlawing walkathons and other forms of endur- 
ance contests. 


Minneapolis considers construction of a mu- 
nicipally owned produce market. 


Because of unsettled economic conditions, 
many cities are refusing to enter into long-term 
contracts for street lighting. This is believed to 
be a sound policy to follow. 


Sacramento reports a saving in interest costs 
of $250,000, accomplished by refunding $2,- 
966,000 of its outstanding bonds at lower inter- 
est rates. 


New York City restores 839 parcels of real 
estate owned by churches, charitable and benev- 
olent institutions, and colleges to the tax roll. 
These parcels, representing a value of $55,000,- 
000 have been tax exempt through a loose in- 
terpretation of the tax law. 


Omaha council committee has recommended 
the passage of Mayor Towl’s ordinance boost- 
ing the auto wheel tax to $3 for 1935 to raise 
an estimated $45,000 for materials for the work 
relief program. 


New York City and Dayton are equipping 
police motorcycles with radios. 


Evanston, Illinois, city council considers re- 
quiring milk companies to “soft shoe” their 
horses and place rubber tires on their wagons. 


The Ohio state liquor control department re- 
ports a net profit of $681,659 since it began 
operation late last December. 


Minneapolis requires that before liquor li- 
censes are granted, any delinquent taxes owed 
by the applicant must be paid. One large hotel 
had to pay $75,000 of back taxes. Requiring the 
payment of past due taxes prior to the issuance 
of a license might well be applied to all busi- 
nesses subject to licensing. 


Albany gives its board of estimate discretion- 
ary authority to take up and pay judgments 
against police officers, the aim being to raise the 
morale of officers by giving them a feeling of 
security from personal responsibility for dam- 
ages. 


Dallas files suit to collect $122,000 in taxes 
and interest from the local traction company. 


Los Angeles council considers an ordinance 
fixing a city sales tax of 1/20 of 1 per cent on 
gross receipts of retail businesses not already 
bearing a similar tax. 


Toledo plans to establish a traffic school to 
which violators of traffic laws can be sent for 
instruction. The Portland, Oregon, school began 
this month; and St. Louis, Detroit, and Chicago 
report considerable success with similar schools. 


Cincinnati council votes to increase the maxi- 
mum penalty for false fire alarms from ninety 
days to six months in the workhouse, together 
with a fine. 


Milwaukee’s commissioner of public works 
recommends to city council the installation of a 
municipal telephone company connecting all pub- 
lic buildings and police and fire alarm boxes. 


Oakland appoints a commission to draft an 
ordinance to control the indiscriminate erection 
of hot dog stands, lunch counters, popcorn 
booths, and other small businesses which it is 
alleged do not belong in the downtown business 
section of the modern big city. 


Kansas City, Missouri’s municipal court judge 
states that a local ordinance depriving a citizen 
of his license to drive an automobile when ar- 
rested under influence of liquor or narcotics and 
impounding his machine has proved to be a most 
effective force in controlling the accident evil. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has now re- 
versed its ruling holding that municipal electric 
distribution plants which purchase current from 
private companies are subject to the federal tax. 


The president of the New York State Milk 
Producers’ Federation asks the cities to distrib- 
ute milk. 
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